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PREFATORY ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tur conjuntture of the times induced me to tevite and to 
amplify ſome curſory ſtrictures on the ſeventh Chapter of the 
fixth Book of Tye paIiNCiPLES OF MORAL AND POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY ; Which, when this work fell in my way ſome 
years ago, I ſent to a periodical miſcellany,—However fre- 
quent the practice, a moment's reflection would teach, that 
it cannot be the intereſt of any one engaged in a controverſy 
to depreciate the powers of his adverſary; for where is the 
utility of a conteſt with debility ? or what can be the credit 
of a victory? Yet in the preſent inſtance I cannot forbear to 
_ obſerve, that if I were required to deſcribe the impreſſion this 
. Gentleman's political labours left on the mind of others from 
their effect on my own, certainly I ſhould apply the difick 
of the Poet. . 


© This is mere moral babble, and direct 
« Againſt the canon laws of our foundation: 


* 


and drop all further remark. Of courſe, for a long time I 
thought a formal anſwer to this production would be needleſs. 
But after having heard Mr. PaLey's name and work quoted 
in Weſtmiuſter Hall and in Parliament, as of high authority 
now that, I underſtand, it is appointed a ſtanding book for 
examination in one of our Univerſities—and when I ſee the 
TENTH edition advertized, beſide a ſeparate publication of this 
obnoxious Chapter, I muſt take his performance to be worthy 
an inveſtigation ſomewhat more detailed: | 

The 


iv PREPATORY ADVERTISEMENT. 


The general caſt of theſe elementary diſquiſitions on political 
topics furniſhes matter for ſpeculation. After the example of 
the writers employed by the STUAaRTs, he has recourſe ta 
the patriarchal ſcheme for the origin of civil Government. 
We find the original Compact, maintained by Locks to exiſt 
between the King and the People, denied and controverted. 
There is a defence of the rotten Boroughs, He extenuates, 
in fact juſliſies, the Influence of the Crown on Parliament; and 
the volume cloſes with an enumeration of the advantages of a 
ſlanding Army of mercenaries! I will not however accuſe Mr. 
PalEr of any oblique motives in having blended with diſ- 
courſes on the ſocial duties of Man, excuſes for a ſyſtem of 
diſguiſed yenality. But no one can abſolve him from the re- 
proach of countenancing practices which, ſa far from having 
foundation or warrant in the popular genius of our Govern. 
ment, cannot be carried on but in dire& defiance of the Law 
of the land relative to the mode of conſtituting that Parliament, 
for which, during their Seſſion, the Archdeacon of CaRLISsLE 
is enjoined to put up his prayer to Heaven * to direct and 
« proſper all their conſultationz—that Peace and Happineſs, 
« Truth and Juſtice, Religion and Piety, may be eftabliſhed 
among us.“ — 

If any where in the enſuing ſheets, I have expreſſed myſelf 
warmly, let it be remembered that I am repelling an attack on 
received opinions of conſtitutional Rights—an attack on Rights 
which I truſt Engliſhmen will never ceaſe to uphold. 

In concluſion—ſhould I at all aſſiſt to give a proper direction 
to the ſpirit of general diſcontent, which poſſeſſes ſome minds, 
or to diſpel the illuſion of panic-alarm at a Parliamentary Re- 
form, which clouds the jud gment of many, many more, this amuſe. 


ment of the leizure of the ſummer-months will not have been 
vain. 
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LETTER, I. alle xo 20s 


7 perd e Unben a voler pigltre u 
«« e mettervi triſta forma, trovare Ia niateria diſordinsta dal tems 
po, e che à poco à pogo, e di genegazione in, ggnerazione, f fin 
«« condotta al diſordine ; la quale vi 6 conduce Rane 
% do la non ſia (come di ſopra fi diſcorſe) pe o rinfreſcata di 


« buoni clemp), o con nuove leggi ricirata verfo 4 [princip) 
10 ſuoi. F { A. R 520110 


dan ans fre Linia, Lib. 3. Cob. 8B. 
« He who would alter a Government, and ſet up feld, 
« muſt attend till time hath corrupted the maſs,, and, by dev 


«« grees, brought all into diſorder; which of neceſſity 22 
« follow, when it is not (as we ſaid before) purged and 


«« by the examples of good men or yer _ Lane, reduce 
« it toward _ frft * * ; 
| | Tray _ 7. 35 . 


SIR, 14 nein N 


EssAxs on © Moral 1 come in a . ery 
queſtionable ſhape, when ſubſervient to a defence 
of the depravities of our Conſtitution,” Look 
and you will find thoſe to have been' the brighteſt 
ornaments of the Church of England who tampered 


the leaſt with politics. Heretoſore the friends of 
B- 9 " Liberty 


— 


1 
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Liberty had to contend with formidable enemies, in- 
trenched in the ſtrong holds of ſuperſtition, and 
many brave men ſell before the pulpit- batteries of 
divine right and paſſive obedience were ſilenced. At 
this day, we ſmile to ſee the ſworn foes to the 
Rights of Mankind, when driven from thoſe intrench- 
ments, reduced to ſculk behind the flimzey mantelets 
of Morality to diſcharge their feeble artillery. 

We have all heard innumerable encomiums on 
the excellency of the Engliſh Conſtitution of State. 
Yours, however, Mr..PaLzr,. far, very far, ſur- 
paſſes every other. It is an hyperbole of panegy ric. 
1 He hole ſcope of your reaſoning is to convince 
us that our form of Government is contrived ſo ad- 
Fe that iperoachments and perverſions, com- 

ined with © flagrant incongruities, greatly contri- 
bute to its practical advantages! So the value of 
an antique ſtatue advances in the eyes of ſome fan- 
taſtic virtuoſi in proportion to the mutilations it has 


= A 7; of violence, or the injuries of 


- 
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As your preparatory ſketch of what (with no ſlight 
violence to. kaiguage) you call the © popular Repre- 


ſentation,” though by no means overcharged, is to- 


lerably faithful, it is unneceſſary to adjuſt the grounds 
of our controverſy. According to you, © the 
<<; Houſe of Commons confiſts of five hundred and 
7 Jorty J! ].cight Members, of whom two hun e 
Fare elected by ſeven thoy/and Conſtituents ! ſo that 


16% 2 majority of theſe ſeven thouſand, without any 


« .reaſynable title to ſuperior weight and influence 
cc in 


1 


1 


8 


« in the State, may, under certain circumſtances: 
« decide a queſtion againſt the opinion of as mam mil- 
« Jiang. Or, to place the ſame object in another 
« point of view—if my eſtate be ſituated in one 
© county of the kingdom, I poſſeſs the ten thou- 
« ſandth part of a ſingle Repreſcntative; if in an- 
« other the thouſandth ; if in a particular diſtrict, 
te] may be one in twenty who chooſe two Repre - 
ce ſentatives; if in a ſtill more favoured ſpot, 1 
* may enjoy the right of appointing two myſelf; 
tc if I have been born, or dwell, or have ſerved an 
« apprenticeſhip in one town, I am repreſented in 
<« the National Aſſembly by two Deputies, in the 


* choice of whom I exerciſe an actual and ſenſible 


ce ſhare of power: if accident has thrown my birth, 
cc or habitation, or ſervice, into another town, I 
cc have no Repreſentative at all, zor any more power 
«© or concern in the Eleftion of thoſe who make the laws 
« by which I am governed, than if I was a ſubjef# of 
« the Grand Seignior—and this partiality ſubſiſts with - 
cout any pretence whatever of merit or public pro- 
« priety to juſtify the preference of one place to 
« another. Or, thirdly, to deſcribe the ſtate of na» 
ce tional Repreſentation as it exiſts in reality: it may 
« be affirmed, I believe with truth, that about obe 
66 half of the Houſe of Commons obtain their Seats 
e in that aſſembly by the Election of the People, 
« the other half by purchaſe, or the nomination of jingle - 
« proprietors of great eſtates. P. 485. 4to. 1ſt edit. 
Ab | Tantanme rem tam negligenter agere—To bur- 
leſque Repreſentation, as well by withholding the 
| B 2 | tranſ- 
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tranſcendent franchize of Election from numbers, 
whoſe qualifications give them a claim that cannot 
be reſiſted by argument, as by beſtowing it on others, 
who, to uſe the ſofteſt terms, can have no pretenſion 
to excluſive preference. After your ſtatement, con- 
tradictory to all thoſe ideas of an Houfe of Com- 
mons which we have received from writers the moſt 
accredited, many will feel it difficult to ſuſpend their 
judgment againſt its competency. Inſtead of con- 
ciliating us to this contracted meaſure of anomalous 
Repreſentation, perhaps your account of its actual 
conſtruction will be thought to ſuperſede all neceſſity 
of argument in favour of ſpreading an uniform and 
comprehenſive right of Suffrage over the maſs of 
the People. Waving all other conſiderations, it can- 
not but ruſh forcefully into the minds of moſt, that 
fince Public Opinion ultimately upholds all Govern- 
ments, to remove this palpable opprobrium ought 


to be the firſt care with every one rationally attached 


to the Engliſh Conſtitution. I fay the firſt care, be- 
cauſe it is eaſy to foreſee that the odium of ſuch de- 
ſects in one will unjuſtly be transferred to all its 
branches. But, whatever may be the conceptions 
of others it is now my province to diſcuſs the queſ- 
tion with you. It is a queſtion in which all have 
a common concern; for it is this—Has our Legiſ- 


lature acted rightly in rejecting the reiterated ap- 


plications to rectify this medley of arbitrary _ 
her & 
You ſum up the groſs amount of the corruptions 


in our „„ _ by _ that © about ONE 
HALF 


(3) 


F&-HALP of the Houſe of Commons obtain their ſeats. by | 


e PURCHASE, or the NOMINATION of  fingle pro- 
& prietors of great eftates.” Ought not this por- 
tentous truth to arouze every Engliſhman? If 
choice and ** purchaſe” be not the ſame, then 
they who buy their admiſſion into the grand Repre- 
ſentative Council of the Nation, can wear no colour 


of reſemblance to thoſe who heretofore received an 


allowance from their Conſtituents for their attend- 
ance. And that“ nomination” can never compen- 
fate the loſs of free election, appears to my mind as 
intuitively clear as that neither Repreſentation nor 
its benefits can ſubſiſt when a legiſlative body is not 
derived from popular appointment. Figure to your- 


ſelf my ſurpriſe at your unqualified aſſertion, that 


* the effett of all reaſoning on the Haas is to diminifo 
* the firſt impreſſionk· 
. Where chicanery is not on the watch to elude, 
nor venality at work to canker, time alone will give 
birth to many deviations in the beſt formed inſtitu- 
tions. The Land-tax, though adjuſted toward the 
cloſe of the laſt century by a new aſſeſſment, has 
been for years. groſsly diſproportionate ; ſo as in 
many parts oppreſſiyely ro bear on the land-awner; 
in others it is no more than nominal. What won- 
der, then, that the Commons' Houſe of Parliament, 
2 fortuitous aſſembly of which, in the darkneſs of 
its antiquity, the origin is nat to be traced with 
certainty, ſhould be fallen into diforder, and the 
elective powers require ta- be diſtributed afreſh ? 
The wiſeſt ſyſtems, from the mutations of things, 
B 3 in 


Fi. £2 


Lo 


(6) 

in a tract of years, muſt be brought back to their 
fundamental principles, elſe they will mar the very 
purpoſes they were appointed to maintain. The 
& ſhadow ſerves the ſubſtance to invade. An ade- 
quate and free Repreſentation of the People, ſuited 
to the exiſting ſtate of ſociety, 1s the life-ſpring 
and maſter-principle of freedom in our Conſti- 
tution, [App. A.] and was moſt affuredly the foun- 

dation of parliamentary meetings. But the forms 
of conſtituting our Repreſentors have receded from 

the primary deſign ſo far that they have become ab- 

ſurd, and threaten to be deſtructive. What happens 
to all other human eſtabliſnments, when the ſame 

courſe runs on for centuries, has happened to the 
Houſe of Commons, In ſome Boroughs the Mem- 
bers exceed the number of Electors. Such are the 
Boroughs belonging to © ingle proprietors,” Is not 
this annihilation of the leading idea of Repre- 
ſentation glaringly ab/urd? And/when the emiſ- 
ſary of a Tartar Mahometan Prince has purchaſed 
not leſs than x1GaT SEATS among the Commons of 
Great Bz1Tain in Parliament afſembled, which was 
the caſe after the diſſolution in 1780, it is an alarm- 
ing abuſe that may too juſtly be called deftruZive *. 

In adiyiſion on the queſtion, whether we ſhould 

enjoy the bleſſings of Peace, or perſevere in a diſ- 
aſtrous and civil War, the NaBoB or ArcoT has 
borne equal weight with the county of MipbrIsEx, 


 * Among others Mr, Pity and Mr. Bunz authenticate 
his aſtoniſhing fat, See App. B. 
and 
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and the cities of Lovpox and WESTMINSTER X 
Are there terms of ſufficient ſtrength. to delineate: 
this dreadful enormity in fit colours? What but a 
reformed plan of Elections can ſhield us from a re- 
petition of theſe attacks, which ſtrike at our exiſt- 
ence as an independent State? The ſame. inlet 
through which the rupees of /ManomeD Alt KHAN, 
| inſinuated his agents into Saint Stephen's Chapel; you 
muſt confeſs to remain open; and, if your argu- 
ments be valid, ought not to be ſhut * intru- 
ders from any European power. un nl oi 
But you caution us to “ be aſſured before we ad- 


{ venture upon a reformation, that the | magnitude 


« of the evil juſtifies the danger of the experiment. 
The happy ſucceſs in the ſixteenth century of the 
Reformation in Religion, and of the Revolution in 
Monarchy in the laſt, events incomparably more re- 
plete with, ſeeming danger than any abolition of 
the depopulated and venal Boroughs, demonſtrate 
that any alterations either in Church or State, which 
the majority of the Nation approves, are not really 
dangerous. Or were they to appearance involved 
in “ danger,” Engliſhmen, I truſt, would exclaim 
with the ſpirit of the gallant Roman, better an 
hazardous freedom than the dead repoſe of _ i 
tude *. 

Jo ſpeak from experiment,” the right of voting 
in CRICKLADE and in SHOREHAM has been amend- 
ed in the preſent reign, by ſummoning the Free · 


170 bee pin u. we cure 
| _ holders 
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helders of the circumjacent Hundreds to their poll. 
booths. Not a whiſper of complaint has been 
heard againſt this procedure; and it would perplex 
the moſt acute ſpeculator to make out that the 
ſlighteſt appearance of danger could poſſibly ariſe 
from any well-weighed method of diluting a poiſon in 
the body-politic—A virulent poiſon, which already 
deeply corrodes its vitals, and if not ſoon correfted, 
will inevitably deſtroy the whole. 
Yours is the blindneſs, not the fidelity of friend- 
ſbip. In truth the © danger” lies on the other ſide. 
There is “ danger,” great and, it may be, imminent 
© danger in the rulers of a Nation hearing the call 
for Reforms with averted ears. That ſtubborn ſel- 
fiſhneſs which relies on the ſtrong arm of power te 
bear out its hateful uſurpations, may indeed endan- 
ger the peace and happineſs of a country. If falu- 
tary truths be ſcorned on the one fide, extravagant 
projects will be indulged on the other. Inſtances 
are not wanting to ſhow to you, that planting deſpair 
or diſguſt in the hearts of thoſe who ſeek to ward off 
a national convulſion by ſeaſonable and temperate 
Reformation, impels inconſiderate and ardent tem- 
pers to follow their object at whatever riſque : while 
milder diſpoſitions, deſponding, or ſhrinking from 
the threatened ſhock, leave indignant enthuſiaſts to 
urge on the general diſſatisfaction, which conduct ſo 
infenſate never fails to provoke. But the affections 
of the human mind muſt be inverted before conceſ- 
ſion irritate, or before a redreſs of public grievances 
excite publie diſcontent. 1 purſue © the wiſdom of 
« a timely 


(E 


@ a timely Reform” no further in my own words, 
and now lay before you a canonical text, which I wiſh 
to ſee blazoned in golden letters on the walls of both 
Houſes of Parliament. Early Reformations are 
* amicable arrangements with a friend in power: late 
© Reformations are terms impoſed upon a conquered 
« enemy; early Reformations are made in cool 
& blood; late Reformations are made under a ſtate 
« of inflammation. In that ſtate of things the Peo- 
« ple behold in Government nothing that is re- 
te ſpectable. They ſee the abuſe, and they will fee 
nothing elſe.— They fall into the temper of a 
de furious populace provoked at the diſorder of a bouſe 
4 of ill fame; they never attempt to correct or regu» 
te late; they go to work by the ſhorteſt way—they 
te abate the nuiſance, bey pull down the bone. 
So much for your caution on ** tbe danger of the ex- 
t periment. 
I am now to obviate an argument of ſome plau- 
fibility. You conſider Repreſentation © fo far only 
te as a right as it contributes to the eſtabliſhment of 
* good Laws, or ſecures their juſt adminiſtration. 
<« Theſe effects (ſay you, and truly) depend upon 
gc the diſpoſition and abilities of the national coun- 
&« ſellors. Wherefore, if men (you add) the moſt 
« likely by their qualifications to know and to pro- 
te mote the public intereſt be actually returned to 
« Parliament, it fignifies little who return them. If 
* the propereſt perſons be elected, what matters it 


„ 8 his Reform-Bill. Works, v. 2. p. 189, 
cc by 
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«by whom they are elected? At leaſt no prudent 
<« ſtateſman would ſubvert lang eſtabliſbed or even ſet- 
« ted rules of Repreſentation, without a proſpet of, 
« procuring wiſer or better Repreſentatives,” —P, 
487. Much virtue in Touchſtone's 1x, Mr. Pal zv. 
Permit me to avail myſelf, 2 converſo, of this uſeful 
particle. F men the moſt unlikely, by their want of 
« qualifications to know and to promote the public in- 
« tereſt, be attually returned to Parliament,” which 
unqueſtionably has happened in former, and there- 
fore may in future Parliaments, it ſignifies much that 
the mode be altered many the moſt improper 
have ever been elected, through the blind and pre- 
poſterous allotment of the powers of Election 
F ever © the rotten part of our Conſtitution, the 
* ſmall Boroughs, (the ſtrong language of Bux - 
« Nr) have been wrought on to chooſe bad men.“ 
[ App. C.I—F the needy and the worthleſs, raw 
lads, and ſpendthrifts*, gamblers and uſurers, have 
not ſeldom diſparaged the Houſe—/f the Stewards, 
or Sons, or younger Brothers of Peers, Officers, 
naval and military, praiſing Lawyers and Penſion- 
ers, Commiſſaries and Loan-jobbers, have frequently 
gotten Seats, is it not a matter of the moſt mo- 
mentous urgency that the modes of exerciſing the 
elective franchize ſhould undergo a reviſion? Are 
ſuch © men the moſt likely” to ſuſtain the dignified 
character, and to fulfil the duties of eleded Legiſ- 
lators? In no other department of the State are 


a 6 Pas. 
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perſons employed in poſts for which they are ſo 
obviouſly unfit, See, Sir, to eſtimate the value of 
the preſent ſyſtem of Election by your own ſtand- 
ard, the characters of many actually returned to 
cc Parliament,” eſtabliſhes that there muſt be an in- 

herent vice in the ſtructure of that body 
Set it in the ſtrongeſt light. Let it be even con- 
ceded for the moment, that the identical men would 
be © returned to Parliament” by gratuitous and free 
Elections, who now ſteal in thither by © purchaſe or 
„ nomination.” A teacher of Morals ought to have 
known how much the human character is affected 
by circumſtances, Till you had gravely ſtated, that 
* if the propereſt perſons be elected, by whom” is of 
lictle importance, the queſtion would not have borne 
a doubt, whether the di/pofition”” of the ſame man 
deriving his political exiſtence from public favour 
to bear the faculties of this great office profitably to 
the Pcople—is to be aſſimilated to his diſpoſition” 
when he ſeats himſelf by a draft on his banker, 
How ! Is the ſenſe of obligation nothing ? Are the 
popular habitudes and talents which recommend a 
Candidate in popular Elections, nothing? * Is it 
nothing to reciprocate good offices? Is it nothing 
„ „A ſtrenuous reliſtance to every appearance of lawleſs 


* power; a ſpirit of independence carried to ſome degree of 
7 enthuſiaſm ; an inquiſitive character to diſcover, and a bold 


one to diſplay, every corruption and every error of Govern. _ 


4 ment; theſe are the qualities which recommend a man to a 

Seat in the Houſe of Commons in open and merely popula- 

„ EleQians,” Bunz E: Zheughts on the. rg Diſcontentr. | 
| that 
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that we can continue him in the ſtation as long as 
we approve, and can caſt him off when we approve 
no longer? You overlook that elevation by Suf- 
frage not only increaſes the probability of perſonal 
excellence, but induces an aptitude to miniſter to 
the wants, and a wiſh to accommodate the expecta- 
tions of the People. Hence the certain © proſper? 
« of procuring wiſer and better Repreſentatives” by a 
well-proportioned ſcale of Election. 
' Fallacy lives on generalities; and you deal largely 
in them. I ſhall particularize my obſervations on 
practices ſo diſtant as our rights of voting from the 
dictates of common ſenſe. If indeed no adventitious - 
qualities be impreſſed on the minds of the Legiſla- 
tors for the Commons, by the deſcription of thoſe 
who veſt in them that truſt, it “matters not by whom 
* they are elected. But you cannot ſuppoſe the 
« Deputies” certified by a dozen or two of workmen 
in the dock-yard at QuEEN BOROUOR, or by the no- 
minal proprietors of drowned land at Sr. Mawss, 
to be votaries to the public good, are as likely to 
© protect in the Legiſlature the rights of the Re- 
* public of Letters,” as the Members for our Uni- 
verſities. In another place, © tbe variety of tenures 
« and qualifications, upon which the right of voting is 
boa Ter appears to you a recommendation tbe mode 
ih which now ſubſiſts, as it tends to introduce into Par- 
« liament 4 correſponding mixture of characters and 
t profeſſions,” p. 489. So then you cannot be quite 
clear that the provincial Repreſentatives have the 


ſame feelings for Commerce-as-the Gentlemen choſen 
714 . by 
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by the ſea-port Towns ; and if. not quite clear that 
the Members for LIVERPOOL and BarsToL, and the 
Members for the midland Counties, are equally alive 
to mercantile intereſts, how can you be clear that 
the © half of the Houſe who' obtain their | Seats by 
ec purchaſe or nomination,” and the half © elected by the 
« People,” will alike; conſider their cauſe and intereſt 
as their own ? 

It is not, it is not in the nature of ings that the 
ſpurious Elections of the Family or Treaſury Bo- 
roughs, ſhould anſwer the purpoſes of legitimate 
Repreſentation. The very eſſence of Repreſentation 
is gone in him who holds his Seat independent of 
the Country. What is Repreſentation, or its uſe, if 
it be not to obtain Legiſlators who, feeling the ſame 
intereſts, will breathe the ſame inclinations and the 
ſame averſions? The Members who proceed from 
the People are covenanted to take their bent from 
the People. I aſk you, what engagement Legiſlators 
on ſurreptitious Elections have in common with 
thoſe who are in by real deputation? In the mer- 
cenary and pocket Boroughs, in BaRNSTAPLE or 
MromvursT, where is the control of the Conſti- 
tuents ?—to whom the zeſponſibility of their Mem- 
bers? Attentive to private advantage, theſe pſeudo- 
Repreſentatives, diſregarding their diſtant and du- 
bious relation to the People, will uſe their powers as 
Legiſlators to advance their intereſts as individuals, 
at the public expence. On the contrary, preſerve 
the free exerciſe, of the Voters' wills, which would 
be done by extending, in all caſes, the right of Suf- 
# a frage 
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frage to ſuch numbers, that bribery, or any indirect 
interpoſition, could be of no avail ; ſhorten at the 
ſame time very conſiderably the term of the truſt, 
and the conſequent and perpetual connexion between 
the Delegate and his * 2 preclude 
ſiniſter conduct. 

« F men” in every reſpect as well “ qualified” were 
returned when the elective act is lodged in a ſtanding 
body of thirty, as it is at Bara and EpinBuRGH, as 
if it were devolved on the Inhabitant-Houſeholders— 
a fluctuating, more numerous, and from theſe cauſes 
no doubt a purer elective afſembly—all that I ſhould 
object would be, that the Corporation enjoyed what 
belonged to the Town. But where is the man front- 
lueſs enough to ſay that Members for Corporate 
Bodies of the claſs of ChxisTenUReH or of Har- 
wien have been, except in matters of Taxation, re- 
nowned for their labours of legiſlative patriotiſm ?— 
Plain men have thought that the infallible way to 
procure the Election of “ the propereſt perſons, would 
be ſo to regulate Elections, that merit ſhould be the 
ſole motive of choice ; becauſe when open to venal ap- 
plications we may confidently predict the ſucceſs of a 
Candidate with no other qualification than the gold in 
his hand, againſt an opponent gifted with every qua- 
lity to win on the heart. —* F the propereſt perſons 
were elected, 1 would not contend with you that it 
was of very high moment © wm they were 
choſen. Unhappily a reference to the Return- book 
deſtroys your aſſertion. Search the ſucceſſive liſts of 


* Houſe of Commons ou will ſoon find that the 
hereditary 
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hereditary depravity of Hin Do and STOCKBRIDGE 
has not fixed on men quite ſo eminent for probity 
and public ſervices as York and WESTMINSTER.— 
Does any one who has not renounced the uſe of 
reaſon aſſociate to the Burgeſſes of WzoBLY or 
LuDGERSHALL, the ſame ideas of confidence as to 
the Repreſentors of SurRrEy or Noxroĩl x? Or could 
the public hope of fidelity to the principles of a de- 
legated truſt, repoſe as rationally on the Gentlemen 
who ſit for the Weſtern Boroughs as on the County- 
Members? I ſhall believe the ſame propenſity to 
exiſt in the latter to hold themſelves releaſed from 
the obligations of Repreſentatives of the People as in 
the former, when I believe the ſame ſpirit animates 
the breaſts of the Kentiſh Yeoman and of the clerical 
candidate for preferment. In fine, is it (I muſt re- 
peat) a thing to be credited, 'that the general intereſt- 
is not more in danger to be ſacrificed to private ends 
where this exalted fituation in the State is acquired 
by men whom the People neither love nor would 
have truſted, than when given by public affection 
a proud diſtinction, the honorary reward and he 
proof of ſuperior merit? 

On the cogency of this hypothetical - unde 
you ſeem to place your main reliance, That it fnay 
perplex no one, I will fift it thoroughly; and now 
let me put it to you in another way. The moſt 
pertinacious oppofer of a Parliamentary Reform will 
not hazard the aſſertion that the aſſembly acting in the 
name and on the behalf of the Commonalty of theſe 
united Kingdoms, if wholly delegated-by the un- 
2 bribed 
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bribed and unbiaſſed Suffrages of the People would 
conſiſt of men with the ſame ſentiments and purſuits 
as it now does. I know not whether in your zeal for 
the Borough-mongers you will deny the unavoidable 
inference—that the ſeltiſh deſigns of thoſe who pro- 
cure Seats. clandeſtinely muſt 0 neceſſity differ ſo 
widely from their views who are ſelected by Electors 
in fact worthy and independent, that who ſees not 
diſtinctly the Vote of the one, muſt on many im- 
portant queſtions. be diametrically oppoſite to r 
would be the determination of the other? OP 
Perhaps it will be deemed ſuperfluous to continue 
this line of argument further. But you ſhall have 
« a corollary 1 than want.“ I reſt it on the 
common ſenſe of mankind whetker we can form 
as ſure a judgement of the collective will of the 
County of WiLTs from the Votes of the ſubſtitutes 
of the noble Proprietor of OLD Sarum, as from 
thoſe of the Knights of that Shire? And whether ex- 
perience decide that the former, diſcarding in- 
dividual intereſt, © know and promote the intereſt” 
of this County as attentively as the latter ? In other 
words, would you inſult the aſhes of SawBriDGE 
and SAvILE by a compariſon with“ or with“. 
Can you degrade the Liverymen of Lonpox and 
the Frecholders of YoRkSHiIRE to a level with the 
Potwallopers of SHarTESBURY and the Burgagors of · 
of PzTERSFIELD ? Now, as far as other component 
parts partake of the ſame faults, the aggregate muſt 
be faulty, at leaſt in a commenſurate degree : as the 


| collective worth of our © National Repre ſentation” can 
reſult 
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reſult only from the perſonal worth of the individuals 
who compoſe it. The aggregate muſt in exact pro- 
portion, if not in a compound ratio, fail to be an 
organ to collect the public ſentiment, and to inſure 
the end and aim of Repreſentation an Identity of 
Intereſt between the People and their appropriate 
branch of the Legiſlature. Attend to the inference 
to be deduced from this inquiry. It is, that whether 
we ſurvey this maſs in the. groſs, or ſingle out deter- 
minate objects, we alike diſcern that the character (and 
by conſequence the qualifications and the conduct) 
of the Elected, depends on the character, becauſe 
on that circumſtance depends the choice of the 
Electors. For the future, then, you will not raſhily 
pronounce. that * ir fignifies' little. ub return the 
national counſellors” intruſted to © promote the public 
ce intereſt by enacting Laws to bind the Lives and 
Birthrights of the People of Britain. | 
It would have ſurpriſed me, if the antiquity of che 
multifarious rights of voting at Parliamentary Elec- 
tions had not found a place among your objections to 
their correction. Be any cuſtom repugnant to reaſon; 
or bent from its firſt direction, if but ald, it will 
always find defenders. So prone is the human mind 
to reſiſt change. No ſooner is it propoſed to rectify 
an obſolete abſurdity or an immemorial abuſe, than 
the Reformers are ſure to be conjured not to inno- 
vate with new-fangled refinements the proviſions of 
antient prudence. Then are we ſtunned with the 
| bawling of all who are willing to blunder on from 


generation to generation in error, provided the error 
C be 
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be preſcriptive. Away with this common: place. 
Our anceſtors did much for us: but no (not your) 
antipathy to Reform will ſay in Pal live terms, r 
left us nothing to do. 
Sir, be affured I bear a6 reſpe& to © long 
te gſtabliſbed, or even ſettled rules. The difference be- 
tween us is this—T declare for antient principles 
You are tenacious of old forms; becauſe I admire 
the theory of the Conſtitution, and you approve the 
practice. I venerate the age of Parliament, but 
would trans fuſe into its debilitated frame a freſh por- 
tion of the bloom and vigour of youth. You dote 
on ſuperannuated imbecility, and are enamoured 
with grey hairs and wrinkles which you fondly fancy 
it would disfigure the beauty of the Conſtitution 
to remove. I mean not to deny that every well- 
wiſher to Parliamentary melioration has to regret 
the departure from many good old “ rules, and the 
ſubſtitution of their reverſe. For inſtance, it was 
the wholeſome uſage of former times, to recur to 
what I have mentioned already, for the Delegates to 
be paid by thoſe who ſent them a pecuniary remune- 
ration for their labours in Parliament. This © rule” 
has been turned quite round. Without looking out 
of your work we find it has grown up into an avowed 
practice for numbers to purchaſe their Seats,” and 
Wages, at leaſt from their Conſtituents, ſince the 
days of Maxver have been received by none of the 
Members.—Of old this was the anſwer of the Com- 
mons . when any new device is moved on the 


« King's behalf in N that chey dare not 
e 4 «© agree 
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te agree without conference with their Countries.” ® 
This anſwer-has ſunk into diſuſe—ſo long ſunk into - 
diſuſe that many Members ſpurn at the idea of obe- 
dience to Inſtruftions.—In derogation of popular 
rights, we continue to ſummon four Burgeſſes from a 
decayed hamlet, like EasT Loot and WIST Loox, 
while we ſuffer Towns riſen to the repute of Max- 
CHESTER and SHEFFIELD to be deſtitute of a voice in 
Parliament. But in Parliaments that are paſſed, as 
Towns increaſed in * trade and grew populous 
ce they were admitted to a ſhare in the Legiſla- 
ce ture.”—BLACKST. Com. v. 1. p. 174. 8vo. On the 
ſame reaſon, CALAls when annexed to the Crown 
of England ſent Burgefſes to Weſtminſter f.— . 
Thus highly the principle was in better days re- 
ſpeed of aſſigning ſeparate agents in Legiſlation to 
diſtricts intitled to them by their importance. We 
congratulate ourſelves on the ſuperior diffuſion! of 
political knowlege in our own age, yet we leave the 
choice of Legiſlators with beggary and ruins, and re- 


Sir Edw. Cox E. 4 Inft. 11.“ Many in all ages, and ſome - 
te times the whole body of the Commons have refuſed to give 
«« their opinion in ſome caſes, till they had conſulted with thoſe, 
« who ſent them: The Houſes have bin often adjourned. to 
«« give them time to do it; and if this were done more fre. 
« quently, or that the Towns, Citys, and Countys, had on ſome 
« occaſions given Inſtructions to their Deputys, matters would 
« probably have gone better in Parliament than 'they have often: 
ce done. P—SIDNEY; Diſc. concerning Government. th. 3. ſe. 38. 

+ WarTELOCKE's Notes wppon the King's Writt for * 
Members of Far lement. 2. 359. 
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fuſe this high franchize to wealth and population! 
A twofold violation of antient principle. For it is 
not only that the ſorry place Wey MouTH ſtands on 
the ſame footing in our Parliamentary councels with 
the Counties of KenT and Esskx not merely that 
the names of deſerted villages, have never been 
crazed from the rolls of Parliament, of which the 
Reformers complain, They are further ſhocked by 
the joint-exiſtence of contradictory abuſes—by the 
actual preſence in the Parliament-Houſe of Members 
for Newrown and GATTON, as well as by the non- 
Repreſentation of ſuch flouriſhing Towns as Lzzps 
and BiRMINGHAM,—The time has been that Se/onal, 
not as now ſeptennial Parliaments, were a ſettled 
&* rule,” That none who were not inhabitants of the 


place were eligible was another “ early rule,” and 


e gftabliſhed” by poſitive Statutes. Now, not only 
Ele&ors are non-reſident, but a Member may be 
ignorant of the County where the corn-fields lie for 
which he ſerves in Parliament, * In the olden time” 
before us, the Exchequer had no character to denote 
a million of money, and Aids and Subſidies were 
wrung with reluctant murmurs from the parſimonious 
Commons. We have lived to ſee and to feel millions 
and tens of millions voted in one Seſſion, and without 
the formality of a Diviſion. There was too another 
maxim which we ſhould do well to revive. When 
money was taken from our forefathers, they felt ſome 
alleviation of their additional burthens in ſo far as it 
was a Cuſtom of Parliament that a redreſs of Griev- 
ances and a grant of Supplies went hand in hand.” 
| FL TER 1 8 | To 


in 


To every Money-bill was tacked ſome Bill favour- 
able to the People “. Of late, acceſſions of Influence 
have been their only remuneration. It 1s now their 
misfortune that every increaſe of Taxation neceſſarily 
| ſwells the Influence of the Crown, while it leſſens 
the ſecurity of the Subject by adding to the num- 
bers, and by inlarging the powers, of Revenue Offi- 
cers. Fe: | 
To return (if it can be ſaid I have digreſſed), as 
you reſort to the ſtale cant, of reſpect for cuſtoms, 
becauſe handed down to us from high antiquity, I 
muſt remind you that ſince Borough-ſpeculations 
have proved fo gainful, your © long eftabliſhed. and 
e ſettled rules” are daily and notoriouſly narrowed, 
or diſtorted, or fruſtrated. Thus, among many 
other evaſions, often where the Corporators mono- 
polize the franchize of Election, he who once ob- 
tains the ruling intereſt does not ſupply vacancies till 
the Corporation, reduced as at MaRxLBOROUOR, and 
BuckinGHam, to a handful, is to be eaſily ma- 
naged : then of courſe they are filled up with his 
own dependents only, nominating one another in 
perpetual ſucceſſion. Hence very many of theſe 
public Magiſtracies, of late years, have dwindled 
into the appendage of a private family. Can you 
ſay that theſe coſe Boroughs have not departed from 


* « Tt hath ever been the Cuſtom of Parliaments, by good 
« and wholeſome Laws to refreſh the Commonwealth in ge- 
* neral ; yea, and to deſcend into the remedies of particular 
„ Grievances, before any mention made of a Supply.” War- 
LER; Works, p. 400. 40. | 
* "0 the 
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the meaning of their Grant ?—Or that theſe bodies 
originally incorporated for purpoſes beneficial to the 
community, but now rankly miſuſed, ought not to 
be disfranchized, and the Election thrown open, as 

the conſtitutional principle of free and popular Elec- 
tion demands? [App. D.] For my part, I readily 
profeſs my inability to diſcover wherein the difference 
to the independency of the Repreſentors of the 
People conſiſts, between garbling the Charters of 
Parliamentary Corporations, as our ſecond James 
attempted, and defeating their intent by theſe illu- 
ſory artifices.—No leſs exceptionable is the practice 
in the Burgage-tenure Boroughs, where the right of 
voting 1s. now holden to be an incident inſeparable 
from certain ſpots of ground, from the ſites of ho- 
vels—from © deſerted ſhambles, or a gravel-pit* ! 
Theſe, formerly in various hands, have been bought 


up by ſome wealthy individual, who fatisfies the 


forms and circumſtances of an Election by polling 
his parchment-Voters before the ink of their Con- 
veyance be well dry.—He muſt indeed be poſſeſſed 
with a mechanical habit of admiring antiquated 
uſages, who knowing that to ſend Repreſentatives 
was originally deemed a Service, now hears this 
common and political right treated as a ſpecial Pri- 
vilege, and as vendible Property, yet writes about 
adhering to © long eftabliſhed and ſettled rules.” 

Talk no more, Sir, of © long eſtabliſhed and ſet- 
ce tled rules.” It is idle, unleſs you were able to diſ- 


See the DownTon-Caſe; 1 Luder's Rep. of EleQion- 


Committees, 162. 
prove 
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prove the taunt of the Foreigner *, were he to ad- 


dreſs you after this manner— Your Law vaunts 
that Engliſhmen act in Legiſlation “ either in per- 
© ſon, or by Repreſentation upon their own free 
Elections.“ [App. E.] © Annul this declaration 
© which now ſtands on your Statute-Book only to 
© reproach you. Why the very inhabitants of one 
of the ſuburbs of London (the Tower Ham- 
lets), even preſuming againſt the fact, that none 
of your Elections were ſuppoſititious, outnumber 
the Conſtituents of a Majority of your lower 
Houſe of Legiſlature. [App. F.] The vocabulary 
of contempt (he might preſume to add) furniſhes 
no name to ſtigmatize the ſupine indifference of 
the Engliſh Nation to the barefaced market of the 
legiſlative office. When you cannot deny (he 


© might tell us) that Perpetuities and Reverſions of 


© Seats,-among your Repreſentatives, are advertized 
for ſale by auction as publicly as ſeats at your 
© Theatres!' [App. G.] 

Suck are the frauds on the Law; and svcn the 


innovations on the approved policy of our antient 


Conſtitution—by means of which a mob of Cour- 
tiers and ſelf-exiſtent Members, as well as ſhoals of 
the nominees of Peers, and of other © fingle pro- 


* « On repete tous les jours dans les pays etrangers que le 
«« Peuple Anglois n'eſt point repreſente comme il devroit 
« Petre,”—< Un des plus grands malheurs de PAngleterre eſt 
«« en effet que ſa Repreſentation Parlementaire ſoit tres-inegale, 


% & Von peu ajouter, fort OY à refter * — 
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ce prietors of great eſtates,” under an arrogated ſanc- 
tion, croud into and pollute the Houſe of the Peo- 
ple. Repreſentatives merely titular How much, 
how infinitely more pernicious to the Liberties of 
England than if John Doe and Richard Roe had in 
ſuch caſes been the Return to the Sheriff's 1 8 
of Election! 


LETTER 
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LETTER I. 


Could we ſuppoſe a Body-politic framed perfect in its firſt 
« conception or inſtitution, yet it muſt fall into decays, not 
« only from the force of accidents, but even from the very 
«« ruſt of time; and ar certain periods muſt be furbiſhed up, or re- 
« duced to its firſt principles, by the appearance and exerciſe of ſame 


« great virtues, or ſome great ſeverities.”? 
Sir W. TEMPLE; Eſſay on Popular Diſcontents. Works, v. 1. 
p. 258. fol. 


SIR, 


I come now to an objection againſt a Reform of 
the ſophiſticated Repreſentation of this country, on 
which you ſeem to lay much ſtreſs—that no ne 
& ſcheme promiſes to collect together more wiſdom, or 
e produce firmer integrity” than that in uſe. If this 
poſition be true, your declamation on the neceſſity of 
Influence to carry forward the buſineſs of the Nation 
in Parliament, is pregnant with a melancholy re- 
flection. I ſhould be forry to think ſelfiſh depra- 
vity to be ſo intimately moulded into the heart, that 
no modes of Election could © collect, throughout a 
population of perhaps ten millions, ſufficient © 1 
« dom and integrity,” though intereſt do not claſh 
with duty, to aſſent to the regulations requiſite. to 
the common welfare, unleſs influenced by private and 
mercenary motives. Holding a more favourable 
opinion of our fellow-citizens in particular, and of 
our fellow-men in general, I am perſuaded that the 

I miſ· 
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miſchief originates in thoſe imperſections and con- 
ſequent perverſions of our Repreſentative Syſtem 
which you admire and defend. Let us examine. 
You intreat us to conſider duly that “ we have a 
% Houſe of Commons compoſed of five hundred 
« and forty [fifty] eight Members, in which num- 
« ber are to be found the moſt conſiderable Landbolders 
« and Merchants of the kingdom; the heads of the 
« Army, the Navy, and the Law: the occupiers of 
* great Offices in the State; together with many pri- 
te ovate individuals eminent by their knowlege, eloquence, 
« or activity. Now if the country be not ſafe in 
« ſuch hands, in whoſe may it confide its intereſts ? 
et ſuch a number of ſuch men be liable to the 
* influence of corrupt motives, what Aſſembly of 
« men will be ſecure from the ſame danger? Does 
« any new ſcheme of Repreſentation promiſe to collect to- 
© gether more wiſdom, or produce firmer integrity?“ 
&* In this view of the ſubject, and attending not to 
« ideas of abſtract proportion and regularity (of 
* which many minds are much enamoured), but to 
<< EFFECTS alone, we may diſcover juſt excuſes for 
* thoſe parts of the preſent Repreſentation which 
« appear to @ haſty obſerver moſt exceptionable and 
« abſurd.” —P. 488. As in this paſſage you feem, 
Sir, to more than inſinuate that ſo long as men of 
theſe denominations be convened to debate on na- 
tional affairs, it matters not whether they be called 
to that high office by the unſuborned voice of the 
People, or be named by a mandatory recommenda- 
tion of the Crown or its Miniſters, perhaps it would 

have 
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have been as well to have © declined all conference 


with you. However, as this doctrine, wholly re- 
pugnant both to the letter and the reaſon of our li- 
mited form of Government, ſounds as yet harſh and 
grating in the ear of an Engliſhman, it was incum- 
bent on you firſt to prove, that the upper ranks of 


ſociety are endowed with tranſcendent powers of in- 


tellect, ſuperior acquirements, and more inflexible 
integrity, than lower ſtations : - That honours and 
emoluments, hanging full in the ſight of all who aim 
at the moſt exalted poſts in © the Army, the Navy, 
« and the Law,” do not too often dazzle them fo 
much as to turn them aſide from the path of recti- 
tude, to gather ſome of thoſe flowers and fruits in 
all ſeaſons to be found in the purlieus of a Court: 
That he who is given a place of profit does not var- 
niſn his implicit ſubmiſſion to the dictates of his Pa- 
tron by pleading, © I muſt vote as directed; my 
* politics may be wrong, but I cannot be wrong in 
« my gratitude :* That the choice of the People is 
blind, falling on men notoriouſly defective in wiſ- 
dom and virtue : That our forefathers, when with pa- 
rental anxiety they ſtrove by every preventive re- 
gulation which their foreſight, in days of ſimplicity 
and truth, could deviſe to guard againſt all infringe- 
ments of THE FREEDOM or ELECTION, and to pre- 
ſerve the honeſty of their Repreſentatives when 
elected, proceeded on groundleſs apprehenſions: 
That therefore, the Clauſe declaring that ELETIoxs 
or MrußERSS of PARLIAMENT OUGHT TO BE 
FREE, ſhould be blotted from the BILL or Riours, 
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and at the ſame time every Act vacating the Seats 
of Placemen and Penſioners in ſome caſes, in others 
diſqualifying them for fitting in Parliament, ſhould 
be torn from the Statute-book as injurious. Yes ! 
Sir, you muſt previouſly prove that rank and wealth 
announce talents, knowlege, and probity: That 
honours and emoluments are not inſnaring: That 
perſonal obligations do not warp the mind from 
public duties: That the People are not competent to 
fix on proper guardians of their Liberty and Pro- 
perty : That the terrors of our anceſtors being falſe, 
their precautions to ſecure the Freedom of Elec- 
tion, and the Independency of Members of Parlia- 
ment were pernicious; and, by conſequence, that 
every ſtatutory proviſion to preſerve the 1NTEGRITY 
or PARLIAMENT ſhould be holden to be a dead let- 
ter. —Meanwhile you ought not to expect any per- 
fon to acquieſce in your train of reaſoning, an Elec- 
tion- broker perhaps excepted. —Beſide : Grant that 
& no new ſcheme of Repreſentation promiſes to collect to- 
« pether more Wiſdom, or produce firmer integrity.” 
Well; what is the concluſion from © this view of 
&« the queſtion?” Indiſputably, that there would be 
no danger in appeaſing the clamour of “ the Re- 


* formers” by gratifying their demands. Certainly, 


it eſcaped you that in putting this queſtion you 
throw aſide all fears that the cauſe of Corruption 
would ſuſtain injury through the introduction of 
« more wiſdom and integrity” by equalized Elections. 

Let me not be uncandid. Perhaps you did nat 
wiltully paſs ſophiſtry on you readers, You might 

* - be 
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be unaware that (with the ſingle exception of Mer- 
chants) your impoſing deſcription of the Commons* 
Houſe of Parliament holds equally true applied to 
the Houſe of the Peers. That ſeparate. and per- 
manent body comprizes your colourable criteria of 
the beſt © ſcheme of collecting wiſdom and integrity 
to regulate ſtate-affairs. There too we bave © the 
« moſt conſiderable Lend-bolders of the Kingdom, the 
« heads of the Army, the Navy, and the Law, the 
ce occupiers of great Offices in the State, together with 
« many private individuals eminent by their knowlege, 


« eloquence, and activity. — Whatever may be the 


advantages derived to the mixed nature of our po- 
litical ſyſtem, by a titled and hereditary Order, as 
a patrician barrier to ſtand between the Crown and 
the Commons, yet no man, who deſerves attention, 
will advance that it would be. © ſafe” to reſign 
ce the country into their hands,” nor will recommend 
it to © confide its intereſts” ſolely to them. Moſt in- 


diſputably the Engliſh Conſtitution of Government 


abhors the ſuppoſition : otherwiſe 1t would not have 
inſtituted © general Inquiſitors of the Realm“, whom 
it preſumes to receive their commiſſion from the Peo- 
ple to conſult circa ardua regni to aſſeſs their contri- 
butions'to the State, to enact Laws, to audit the public 


diſburſements, to adviſe the Crown, and to control or 


approve the acts of the Miniſters of State. Thereby 
forbidding us to believe that ſuch a number of ſuch 
© men” as you are content to ſuppoſe adequate to all 
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the ends of good Government are vor [able te 
« the influence of corrupt motives.” - By your eſti- 
mate, it ſhould appear, that one who aſpires to be 
a preceptor of Political Philoſophy,” is ſtill to be 
taught that ſomething more than large property, 
external eminence, and ſhining talents are requiſite 
in an aſſembly of Legiſlators. Theſe qualities will 
not, Sir, alone warrant you in contending that where 
they be found, that body is the beſt calculated to 
work out public happineſs —Becauſe theſe qualities 
do not neceſſarily involve an IpenTITY or INTEREST 
between the Governed and their Governors. 
Hiſtory exhibits (and, ſo long as Self continues 
to be the general“ and predominant impulſe 
of action. in Man, every volume will exhibit) 
abundant and indubitable evidence, that among Le- 
giſlators not feeling a Community of Intereſt, all 
idea of a public truſt will be loſt in private conſi- 
derations. Diſtinct from the People they invariably 
ſet up an intereſt diſtin&t from the intereſts of the 
People. Where this one thing is wanting, men 
have no rational aſſurance that the virtue of their 
rulers will be proof againſt the allurements of 
power. A Corporation-ſpirit abſorbs the character 
of a National Committee, and the public weal is ſa- 
crificed to the © pride of place, the peculations of 
avarice, and the luſt of dominion, | 
This Identity of Intereſt is to be attained by a 
participation of the People in their own Govern- 


* I fay general. We ſee ſplendid exceptions which prove it 
not to be aniver/al. 4 


ment, 


6 
ment, [App. H. ] and to be attained by that mode 
alone. For the People are ſolely and invariably 
actuated by this motive the good of the whole. 
They can have no intereſt adverſe or ſeparate from 
general proſperity, and therefore never, never have 
confpired againſt it. But it is impracticable for all 
the individuals conſtituting a State of any extent of 
territory to expreſs their will in perſon, Were it not 
fo, promiſcuous multitudes are fickle and turbulent; 
ſometimes ſluggiſh, and ſometimes precipitate. -On 
many accounts a concourſe of aſſembled numbers is 
unfit to ſhare immediately in the ſyſtematical and 
operoſe meaſures requiſite in national proceedings. 
This was in former ages the grand defideratum—to 
contrive ſome orderly method of learning and di- 
geſting the ſenſe of the People . How to condenſe 
public virtue, and to conſolidate the gathered wiſdom 
of a nation, is the noble diſcovery of modern Europe 
in political ſcience. Happily it is no longer pro- 
blemarical, that thoſe functions which the People are 
unable to exerciſe by their ſpecial interpoſition they 
can perform mediately—by a temporary delegation of 
their authority to depoſitaries ſelected from and by 
themſelves. The Aſſemblies of the Eſtates under 
the Feudal Syſtem unfolded, moſt probably by 
chance, that ſuch a devolution of the popular will 


* To follow, not to force the public inclination; to give 
« a direction, a form, a technical dreſs, and a ſpecific ſanction, 
« to the general ſenſe of the community, is the true end of 
* Legilatare.“ Bunxs; Venta v. 2. 5. 136, 


combines 
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combines as great public ſpirit as apimated the De- 
mocracies of Greece or the Roman Republic in their 
proudeſt æras with the order and ſtability of opinion 
neceſſary in Councils charged with the weighty 
| buſineſs of empire. In a Legiſlature of which a juſt 
Repreſentation of the People compoſes a conſtituent 
part, a real and moſt intimate connection is made to 
ſubſiſt between the Legiſlators and the ſubjects of 
their Legiſlation. Its Members aſſured, if they ſwerve 
from their duty, that they ſhall ſpeedily be reſolved 
into the common maſs, and muſt on their return to 
private life individually bear an equal load of the 
grievances they ſnould impoſe, their intereſt muſt be 
one and the ſame with that of their Conſtituents : 
Therefore it is that an Houſe of Repreſentatives is 
the only place where power may be ſecurely repoſed, 
and ought not to be dreaded.. There it is for- 
midable only to corruption and impoſture. In a 
word; an Aſſembly thus identified with the People, 
by inſuring as well frugality in the adminiſtration of 
national affairs as the equal bleſſings of Liberty, pro- 
vides a ſafeguard that Law ſhall never lapſe into op- 
preſſion, nor Taxation be wound up into legalized 
rapine. | | 1 

Theſe are immutable tenets in the civil creed of 
our © Parliamentary Reformers,” and imbibed from 
the Conſtitution of - che Government under which 
they were born. It remains for me, Sir, 'to bring 
them home to our own © buſineſs and boſoms.“ 
There is no need again to have recourſe to your 
proſpeFus of the corruptions in the Repreſentation. 
8 * 3 Th at 
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That may be done on higher authority. In the re- 
cords of Parliament it is clearly articulated, and 
evidence tendered to verify the facts at the Bar, that 
c eighty-four individuals do by their own immediate 


« authority ſend one hundred and ffty-ſeven Mem- 
«© bers'—and that * one hundred and fifty more are 
returned by the recommendation of ſeventy powerful 


ce individuals making the total number of Patrons ' 
« only one hundred and fifty-four who return in the 
« whole THREE HUNDRED AND SEVEN.” [App. I. ] 
A deciſive Majority of the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 


mons!!! More than this—the ſame Record em- 
powers me to aver, that in ENOLAND and Wars, 


(excluſive of ScoTLanD) nearly a MiLLion or 
HovsEHOLDERs, paying Taxes, have, as ſuch, “ no 
« voice in the Repreſentation.” —© Neither their 


e contributions to the public burthens, their peace- 


e able demeanour as good Subjects, nor their ge- 
ct neral reſpectability and merits as uſeful Citizens, 


« afford them as the Law now ſtands, the ſmalleſt 


ce pretenſions to participate in the choice of thoſe 
cc who under the name of their Repreſentatives, may 
ce diſpoſe of their Fortunes and Liberties.” Or 
rather—for why do I vary your own emphatic il- 
luſtration—every ſuch non-elector may indeed com- 
plain—“ I have no Repreſentative at all, nor any more 
« Power or concern in the Election of thoſe who make the 
Laus by which I am governed, THAN Ir I WAS A 

© SUBJECT OF THE GRAND SEIGNIOR,” | 
When to theſe great and inherent defects in the 
frame of Parliament we couple its ſeptennial dura- 
D tion, 
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tion, the Lower Houſe, I fear, carries in its pro- 
minent features too many infallible tendencies toward 
an oligarchical and ſtanding Senate. [App. K. ] To 
ſay no more, it is not a Houſe of Commons, renewed 
by frequent Elections, wherein every man enjoying 
a. viſible pledge to ſociety exerciſes the right of 
Suffrage. Where then (it may be aſked) is the com- 
munity of feeling requiſite to breed that intereſt, one 
and indiviſible, which forms the diſtinctive character 
of a Houſe of Legiſlature truly repreſentative ? * For 
ce the foundation's loſt: of common good, till that 
portion of their Repreſentation, no purloined from 
the People, be retrieved. If theſe things have not 
almoſt deſtroyed its operation among us, here are 
obvious cauſes (fay the friends of conſtitutional re- 
novation) to conclude that its advantages muſt be 
lamentably diminiſhed. And of what are they de- 
firous Of innovations on EncLisx ideas of Li- 
berty ? No: They adhere to the genuine charac- 
teriſtic of their own Conſtitution. Wherefore it is 
their reaſonable prayer to be remitted to the antient 
right of the Engliſh Commons—a Repreſentative in 
Full, FREE, frequent, and NEw Parliaments. They crave 
no fanciful alterations. They propoſe not to aboliſh, 
but to reſtore and to improve; where to improve is 
to perpetuate. By repairing and widening the baſe, 
they would ſtrengthen the edifice and perfect its 
ſymmetry. Full welt they know our ſyſtem contains 
within itſelf the power of correction by ſafe, regular 
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and legal means, and they demand no ſpeculative nor 
extra- conſtitutional expedients. Obeying the pre- 
cepts of BLAcksToNB, Hume, and many others 
te Haſty obſervers” (you think) but ſurely zealous and 
not ignorant ſupporters of all the three Eſtates in our 
Conſtitution the © Reformers of Parliament ſeek 
to enlarge and to invigorate that branch of it, which 
from the inceſſant alterations in all human affairs, 
co-operating with an extenſive change in manners, 
in the nature of property, ſuper-added to various 
political circumſtances, they conceive to be grown 
inefficient to its original uſes. 

You are now, perhaps for the firſt time, in full 
poſſeſſion of the elevated grounds on which “ the 
© Reformers of England” take their ſtand. Thence, 
you muſt diſcern their end is to baniſh all partial and 
ſelfiſh views from the manſion of Legiſlation, in 
order to make room for an inſeparable © ſociety of 
ce intereſts.” Their mean a fair Repreſentation of the 
People in a Houſe of Commons purely elective. In 
that hope, founded on theſe conſiderations, it is the 
wiſh of many to call the Maiters of Families into 
political exiſtence ; a very numerous and the moſt. 
reſpectable claſs in ſociety, on whom the burthen of 
Government heavily and chiefly prefſes. This is 
the © ſcheme” they dare to © promiſe will colleft more 
ce wiſdom,” and, by creating a conſtant union of 
ſympathy and ſentiment between the Electoral and 
the Delegated Bodies, will, they are confident, © pro- 
ce duce firmer integrity.” When the happy day arrives 
that the one cannot be affected without producing 
D 2 corre- 
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correſpondent emotions in the other, the country will 
never again be driven to make its will known by 
the circuitous mode and uncertain iſſue of County- 
Meetings and general Aſſociations-to ſet up the 
voice of the People againſt the Vote of the Legiſla- 
ture. We ſhall then be ſure that no meaſure can be 
carried thro' Parliament that will not be ſtamped 
with the corroborative ſanction of national appro- 
bation. | 
Far different muſt it be while the Borough-holders 
occupy by ſufferance the greater part of the Houſe 
which of right belongs to the © national Repre- 
e ſentatives. The fame painful alternative, as in the 
American War, will continually recur ſo long as the 
ſame cauſe ſhall ſubſiſt. In this predicament the 
People have only to interpoſe their ſenſe to the acts 
of the conſtituted power of the State, or to ſtand 
quieſcent ſpectators of Miniſters and their Majorities 
running the career to public ruin. | 
By this time, you perceive that no diſguſt at the 
maze in which the right of Parliamentary Suffrage 
is bewildered prompts thoſe to whom I joined my 
petitionary voice in imploring Parliament to improve 
its own excellencies. Undoubtedly we wiſh to fa- 
cilitate theſe intricacies ; yet our minds are not led 
away by © ideas of abſtract proportion and regularity,” 
as you ſuggeſt, previouſly to your appeal © to effes 
&* alone.” All enumeration of the © efe#s"” on which 
you ſo boldly rely, you have moſt unaccountably 
omitted. However, we gladly accept your chal- 
lenge, and rejoin that rouzed by © gfe#s” to the in- 
| | veſtigation 
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veſligation of cauſes, before we propounded remedies 
we traced the grievances we labour under up to the 
objects of our Reform. The motives that impel us 
are manifold. But not to take too wide a range, 
J will confine myſelf to two points, The enjoyment 
as well of perſonal Freedom as of Property is the 
paramount principle of the ſocial order. The ſe- 
curity of the one, and the protection of the other, 
then muſt be the ſupreme objects of ſolicitude with 
every legiſlative Aſſembly properly compacted for 
the advancement of public happineſs. You can- 
not except, if we appretiate our virtual Repreſenta- 
tion by its attention to what 1s moſt dear and valued 
among men. of 
On the firſt head, let it ſuffice to caſt a retro- 
ſpective glance on the conduct of the Majority when 
the legality of General Warrants was brought before 
this Houſe early in the preſent reign. Should they 
defend from arbitrary ſeizure our Perſons and Papers 
was the queſtion ? It was the cauſe of every claſs of 
the People. How peculiarly their care to whom we 
ſhould look up as the tutelary protectors of our Laws 
and Liberties ! They refuſed to come to a declara- 
tory Vote ſo favourable to the conſtitutional rights 
of their fellow-ſubjects! And their acquieſcence 1n 
the adroit ſubterfuge to eſcape indirectly from the 
queſtion fills the mind with indignant ſorrow.— 
A few months afterward the Court of King's Bench 
adjudged General Warrants to be illegal and void “. 


* See Money v. Leach: 3 Burr. Rep. 1742. 1 Black. Rep. 
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I now paſs to the other head; namely, the protec- 
tion of Property. Underſtand me not to mean that 
Property is unprotected by our Courts of Law. Far 
be it from me to mutter a hint of a failure of Juſtice 
between man and man. I advert to revenue-pecula- 
tion under the pretext of contributions to the public 
wants. Setting aſide parochial and other Rates, 
before we were again plunged into the abyſs of War, 
SEVENTEEN NETT MILLIONS OF POUNDS Were an- 
nually exacted from the People, and after a Peace of 
nine years, to pay the Intereſt of the National Debt 
then accrued, and to defray the current expences of 
a Peace-eſtabliſhment ! The magnitude of this Debt, 
and the concomitant extent of Taxation [App. L.]— 
A Debt exceeding all the gold and filver in the hand 
of Man, and a yearly Taxation probably ſwallowing 
up the whole of the Coin in circulation, are evidence 
concluſive in my judgment to prove that © ſome- 
e thing is rotten in the State.” Now where can we 
look, when complaining of a laviſh uſe of public 
treaſure, but to thoſe who hold the purſe-ſtrings of 
the Nation? Is it to be diſſembled or eluded that 
much of this Expenditure, and a large proportion of 
this Debt muſt be poſted to the account of Abui- 
NISTRATION-PARLIAMENTS ? Parliaments influenced 
to ſet no ſtint to the demands on the public coffers. 
If the Commons' Houſe, renewed at ſhort intervals, 
had wholly emanated from and therefore fully ſym- 
pathized with the main body of the People, would 

there have been, Parliament after Parliament, the - 
ready reſponſive AvꝝE to miniſterial requiſitions to 
take the People's money? [App. M.] That this is 
2 the 
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the chief ſource of the burthens we bear, and may 
have ſtill to dread, it is, I think, difficult to miſtake. 
The more eſpecially when we call to mind that in 
17 16—before Election-brocage had been elaborated 
to a ſyſtem, and when an Houſe of Commons de- 
puted for three years protracted its own exiſtence, 
and that of future Houſes to ſeven—our Debt 
amounted but to fifty-four millions. Alas! at the 
cloſe of the laſt Seſſion, funded and unfunded,” ſup- 
poſing it converted into a three per cent. Stock, the 
Debt exceeded THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
THREE MILLIONS *, and is in a 11 courſe of aug- 
mentation. ; 

You muſt aſſign ſtrong reaſons to unſettle my 
conviction, the reſult (you ſee) of inquiry and re- 
flection, that this frightful enhancement is not at- 
tributable to the evil principle of undue Influence 
having ſince that period been able to act with in- 
creaſed, I might ſay accelerating vigour. This uſe 
or abuſe of Public Credit-by Miniſtry after Miniſtry 
practiſing on the credulity, or the exceſſive com- 
plaiſance (or what may I call it?) of Parliament, 
ſpeaks for itſelf, It is evidence ever preſent of 
the © elt naturally generated by your © Govern- 
ce ment of Influence,” and an enervated Repre- 
ſentation f. 


* See Moxcan's Supplement to a Review of Dr. Paicz's 
Writings on the Finances of Great Britain. p. 9. Cadell. 1795. 

+ © A frugal adminiſtration of the public treaſure is a ſign of 
« a well-governed State, which can never be well 3 
« where the public treaſure is waſted and miſapph The 
Works of Tacitus, with Political Difeewrſes 3 3 &y T. GonDon, v5. 
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It will be no anſwer to reply that we enjoy many 
bleſſings under the exiſting regimen. Many and 
great let them be. All the privileges yet remaining 
to diſtinguiſh us from the other Nations of Europe 
are referable to the portion the People have poſſeſſed 
in their own Government by Repreſentation, im- 
perfect as that Repreſentation has now grown. The 
People have theſe benefits not becauſe they have little 
(as ſome with unparalleled effrontery aſſert) but 
githo* they have little political power. The true 
queſtion ſtill continues unanſwered—whether a ſyſtem 
which has mortgaged the landed Rental of the whole 
Iſland, and entailed ſuch enormous burthens on us 
and our poſterity, do not call aloud for amendment 
ſomewhere ? And it is ſtill open for thoſe who think 


with me that hat amendment muſt bo in our de- 


fectiye Repreſentation to aſk, as Mr, PiTT when 
a Reformer aſked, © if there always had been an 
* Houſe of Commons who were the faithful ſtewards 
te of the intereſts of their country, the diligent checks 
« on the adminiſtration of the Finances, the conſtitutional 
e adviſers of the executive branch of the Legiſla- 
*© ture, the ſteady and uninfluenced friends of the 
« People, wouLD THE BURTHENS WHICH THE Co 
© STITUEYTS OF THAT HousSE WERE NOW DOOMED 
* TO ENDURE HAVE BEEN INCURRED ?”'—dSee De- 
brett's Parliamentary Regiſter, v. 18. p. 49. 
Whatever (you continue to obſerve) may be the 

defects of the preſent arrangement, it infallibly 
** ſecures a great weight of property to the Houſe of 
Commons, by rendering many Seats in that Houſe 
if acceſſible io men of large fortunes „ and 10 thoſe alone— 
$c by : 
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* by which means ſuch men are engaged in the 
te defence of the ſeparate rights and intereſts of this 
* branch of the Legiſlature as are beſt able to ſup- 
ce port its claims. The conſtitution of moſt of the 
« ſmall Boroughs, eſpecially the Burgage-tenure, 
te though not formed with this deſign, contributes to 
« the ſame effect; for the appointment of the Repre- 
« ſentatives we find commonly annexed to certain 
« great inberitances. p. 489. 

No doubt the ruinous coſts of conteſted Elec- 
tions as at preſent conducted, throws many of them 
into their power who poſſeſs the deepeſt purſe. 
Surely Returns procured to Parhament by bearing 
down rival Candidates thro* dint of money, with a 
number of Boroughs beſide ingroſſed by the great 
Families and by opulent individuals, directly leads in 
your own phraſe, to © @ confuſed and ill-digeſted 
6 Oligarchy.“ An evil it behoves us no leſs to 
avert than incroachments from any other quarter. 
For what would be the character of this Oligarchy of 
Borough-mongers both monied and titled? What 
but that of a fourth Eſtate in the realm, enabled by 
the uſurpation of our elective rights, to bully their 
King and to domineer over the People? Through a 
fingular infatuation, we ſhould then have © facri- 
ce ficed Liberty to a ſcrupulous adherence to thoſe 
« forms and maxims which were originally eſta- 
e bliſhed to preſerve it.“ In a topic of the mag- 
nitude of that we now agitate, it is not worth while 
to altercate on your enormous ſoleciſm in terms 
e bereditary Repreſentation ! I cannot however diſ- 

| miſs 
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miſs it without confeſſing my eagerneſs to hear, by 
what proceſs an elective and temporary office (con- 
ferred on the individual, not for his own emolument, 
but in truſt for the public benefit) can be tranſmuted 
into an abſolute eſtate of inheritance without impair- 
ing its functions? 285 

When Boroughs are ſet to ſale, thoſe men are 
te likely to become purchaſers, who are enabled by 
te their talents to make the beſt of their bargain.” p. 489. 
—Strange language, Sir, if by“ make the beſt of their 
* þargain” you mean advance the public good. Sure 
am, this wiſh never induced any one to © purchaſe” 
a Seat in Parliament. Non hæc in fædera. They who 
buy will fell. 

« When Boroughs are ſet to ſale!” With what 
indignant ſurpriſe would the venerable MAYNAR D, 
the virtuous SoMERs, and the illuſtrious band who 
ſtood forward at the expulſion of the Tarquin race of 
STUARTS—with what indignant ſurpriſe would they 
have ſtarted at this expreſſion ! It is not for me to 
undertake 'to delineate what would have been their 
emotions at the remainder of your ſentence. Often 
have writers deplored “ the evil days” on which 
it was their lot to have fallen. To vindicate the de- 
generacy of the times, was a novelty reſerved for 
your moral pen ! 

Ordinarily, © the beft of the bargain” has been 
jobs ; and while we endure the preſent. ſyſtem of 

Election, 


* I was gratified by finding this opinion confirmed by a Re- 
former of very high rank, and a great authority, © On the ex- 
| 5 pediency 


. 


Election, parties of all deſignations muſt do the 
ſame. To retain power their great buſineſs muſt be 
to provide a ſtore ſufficient to anſwer the demands 
of thoſe who poſſeſs Borough-intereſt, 

Another part of this © bargain” is Bribery. Its 
conſtant attendant I am willing to ſuppoſe you 
overlooked; I mean Perjury. Perjury, of which 
Ele&tion-oaths are the main ſource, and Cuſtom- 
houſe and Exciſe-oaths the tributary ſtreams, is now 
ſwollen to a torrent which threatens to ſweep away 
all diſtinction between right and wrong. After oaths 
are debaſed into matters of form is it reaſonable to 
wonder that their ſanctity in the minds of many no 
more inſpires religious awe ? [App. N.] Stripped 
of their ſolemnity, they ceaſe to be unerring teſts 
for the diſcovery of truth ; ſo that all endeavours 
at the diſpenſation of Juſtice too often prove vain. 
This fearfut inundation of Perjury breaks over every 
mound. of Law that Society can erect to protect 
Property, Life and Reputation. It is an idle hope 
that it can be effectually checked while the Huſtings 
from Caithneſs to Cornwall are ſuffered to reſound 
with Perjuries While the Candidates and Electors, 
the ſons of the Duke and the Chimney-ſweeper who 
boils a pot, have their conſciences ſteeled by theſe 
execrable electioneering practices. Abeunt fludia in 

| mores. 


pediency of the Nation redeeming the proprietary Boroughs, 
the Dux E or Ricumond remarked, that “the Liberties of a 
„Nation cannot be bought too dear; but the auhole coft of 
*« theſe Boroughs would not amount to the profits of ONE JOBBING 
% CONTRACT.” —See his Grace's exculpatory evidence on the 
Trial of Themas Hax Dr. v. 4. p. 14—Gurney's edit, 
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mores, It muſt be an idle hope when Dignitares 
of the eſtabliſhed Church miſemploy their © heaven- | 
devoted hours” to gloſs with accommodating ſal- 
voes this diſregard of the religion of an oath in 
order © to make the beſt of ſuch bargains.” 
In vain do you pretend, that © when-a Seat is no 
« fold, but given by the opulent Proprietor of a 
« Burgage-tenure, the Patron finds his own intereſt 
* conſulted by the reputation and abilities of the 
Member whom he nominates.” p. 489. —How . he 
« Patron finds his own intereſt conſulted” in the diſ- 
poſal of Seats is much more ſatisfactorily explained 
by DoppincToN in his Diary; and DoppincGToN 
you muſt admit is a ſtriking inſtance of your © con- 
© ſiderable Landholder, a great officer in | the State, 
« eminent by his knowlege, eloquence and activity; —who 
deſerting his old maſter for greater expectations, 
from the ſon, might, like the crafty ſtateſman of old, 
after a ſimilar diſappointment, © hay: gat him home 
& and hanged himſelf,” had he not commanded {x 
dead Votes in Parliament.—“ I muſt think (Dop- 
% HINGTON obſerves) that ſo much offered and fo 
cc little aſked, in ſuch hands as theirs (the Pelbams) 
« and at a time when Boroughs were a commodity 
ce particularly marketable, could not fail of removing 
tt at leaſt reſentments and of obtaining pardon.” 
p. 257. 3d edit. And afterward ; © I believe (ſays this 
right honourable Borough-jobber) there were few 
e who-could give his Majeſty six MzMBERs FOR 
** NOTHING.” p. 282. Again; © Mr, Pelham de- 
ff clared that I had a good deal of MARKETABLE 
* WARE 


1 


ce WARE (Parliamentary intereſt) and that if I would 
« empower him to offer it all to the King, without 
ce conditions, he would be anſwerable zo bring the 
« affair to a good account. p. 308. Elſewhere in this 
moſt curious and inſtructive Diary, it appears that 
the affair was the Treaſurerſhip, of the Navy, a 
place of vaſt emolument, as the price of the Mem- 
bers he put into Parliament. Vulgato imperii ar- 
cano |! 


« If certain of the Nobility (you ſubjoin) hold the 


« appointment of ſome part of the Houſe of Com- 
« mons, it ſerves to maintain that alliance between the 


ce two branches of the Legiſlature, which no good 


c Citizen would wiſh to ſee diſſevered; it belps to 
« keep the Government of the country in the Houſe of 


«© Commons, in which it would not perbaps long continue 


ce to reſide, if ſo powerful and wealthy a part of the 


«© Nation as the Peerage compoſe were excluded 
© from all ſhare and intereſt in its conſtitution.” - 


p. 490.— That it is prudent for the Commons to 


connive at, and of courſe to concur in, the inter- 


ference of the Lords of Parliament in their Elections 
is too viſionary to need a ſerious refutation. But 
your defence of what the Houſe themſelves at the 
commencement of their Seſſion always reſolve to be 
< an high infringement upon the Liberties and Pri- 
« veleges of the Commons of Great Britain,“ 
[App. O.] and your deſire to palliate the degrada- 
tion of the Repreſentatives of the Engliſh People 


into proxies of the Peers, ſhall not be paſſed over 


without ſuitable animadverſion, When the Nobility 


were, 
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were, by the number of their retainers and partizans, 
much more powerful than in our days, what ſtand, 
Sir, did they make, though leagued with CHARLES, 
againſt the People ?—Fearful of change, ſome timid 
minds diſincline to any modification of the elective 
powers anew, though they acknowlege and de- 
plore the complication of public miſchiefs which 
enſue from the ſubſiſting errors. You enter the 
liſts alone, the hardy champion of the “ appoint- 
t ment of part of the Houſe of Commons by the 
« Nobility.” * To all who reflect that the exiſt- 
ence and the value of this Conſtitution depends on 
preſerving the equipoize between the three Eſtates, 
| ſuch uſurpation preſents ample ground of alarm. 
As © America was ſaid to be conquered in Ger- 
© many,” ſo we may fear, if your opinion gain cur- 
rency, and things ſhould continue to run on in the 
preſent channel, that the independency of the Com- 
mons' Houſe may, in after- times, be ſubdued in the 
Houſe of the Lords. Homines per honores ferire is 
an old ſtratagem in politics; perhaps it has not yet 
grown quite obſolete. What if it ſhould ever ripen 
into a Court-maxim, that the moſt meritorious ſer- 
vice the Commoner, who ſighs for a Coronet, can 


urge 


On this queſtion even Sam, Jounso writes thus: © The 
« uſyrpation of the Nobility, for they apparently uſurp all the 
« influence they gain by fraud, and miſrepreſentation ; I think 
« it certainly lawful, perhaps your duty to reſiſt. What is not 
te their own they have only by robbery.” 


Life by Boſwell. v. 2. p. 472. to. 
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urge is, that he has filched a Borough from the 
People! Before theſe dealers can © make the beſt 
« of their bargain” by this ſort of traffic in © mark- 
e etable ware,” they muſt trample on the land- 
marks which our fathers ſet up to fix the reſpective 
boundaries of the two Houſes. Recollect that theſe 
ce two branches of the Legiſlature” have not co-ordi- 
nate functions That they have diſtin and diſcord- 
ant duties caſt on them. If there be points in the 
Law and Cuſtom of Parliament better aſcertained, 
and of greater importance than any other, they are, 
1. The excluſive privilege of the Commons to grant 
Supplies. 2. Their right, as the grand Inqueſt of 
the Nation, to prefer articles of Impeachment 
againſt ſtate-criminals. To what end, does their 
proper Houſe ſpurn every Bill drawing money in any 
ſhape from the People, when remanded from the 
Lords“ Houſe with amendments the moſt trivial—if 
it were not as indiſpenſable that Peers ſhould not by 
their creatures below be parties to framing Money- 
bills? And it would be a mockery of Juſtice, too 
groſs for aggravation, if at any time a priſoner at 
the Bar of the High Court of Parliament could 
challenge his accuſers for the cauſe that they were 
appointed by his Judges. You could not dip into 
political diſquiſition and remain ignorant of theſe 
things, but you would lead us to confound the great 
outlines of our Conſtitution, —Before you publiſh 
another impreſſion, I entreat you to reflect again 
and again whether the admiſſion of ſo © powerful 


te and wealthy a part of the Nation as” the taxed 
Houſe- 


| 


| 
| 
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Houſeholders to an active © ſhare and intereſt in the 
« conſtitution of the Houſe of Commons, would not 
conduce more to its reſpectability than for © he 
« Neility” in defiance of its Seſſional Reſolutions 
« to hold the appointment of any part.” 

You then aſk © where would be the impropriety 
« or the inconveniency, if the King at once ſhould no- 
cc minate a limited number of his ſervants to Seats 
« in Parliament ?”—P. 490. The ſame cauſes ever 
produce the ſame effects. The © King nominates” 
the twenty-ſix Spiritual Lords in the Upper Houſe. 
The conſequence 1s inevitable. Obedient to the 
wiſh of the Court, in the laſt century all the Biſhops, 
except three, vored againſt the Bill ſent up by the 
Commons to exclude a Popiſh ſucceſſor to the 
Crown! and twenty-four of the epiſcopal Bench 
perſiſted to the laſt, as appears by public papers, in 
ſupporting the American War—< That æra of ca- 
cc lamity, diſgrace and downfal; an æra which no 
e feeling mind will ever mention without a tear for 
« England” Whereas a large Majority of the 
Knights of the Shires, now almoſt our only conſti- 
tutional Members, long and frequently declared 
againſt it. 

« Where would be the impropriety, if the King no- 
« minate à limited number to Seats?” Sir, I rebut 
your queſtion by aſking, in return, what bias will 
cleave to Conſervators of the Rights of the People 
nominated by the Crown? And what it is reaſon- 
able to expect from men appointed by the very 
power the acts of whoſe agents they ought to ſcan, 

with 
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with the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, and their encroachments 
to withſtand with anxious apprehenſion ? At once 
the ſervant of the Crown, and the Repreſentor of 
the People! It is not eaſy to conceive the union 
of theſe diſſonant characters, the Courtier and the 
Patriot. Could they exerciſe an independent vote? 
They would be without the leaſt degree of will; or 
for what reaſon is every Member, whom the ardour 
of debate may hurry into an inadvertent mention of 
the King's name, inſtantly called to order? For 
what reaſon, but that from this quarter ſolicitations 
bear the authority of commands? They would be 
aſſembled not to deliberate but to approve ; while 
under other names they might draw private advan- 
tage from general calamity. No faith, not ſuffi- 
ciently capacious to digeſt a legendary tale, but muſt 
reject the idea that theſe faithful Commons would not 
be © obliged*” to ratify by their voices whatever 
was preſcribed With divided ſervices how could 
they diſcharge the offices of a Repreſentative, and 
at the ſame time ſatisfy their employer? 

After you have thus, Sir, vainly ſtrove to recon- 
cile us to an Houſe of Commons, Har of which 
you ſtate to be illegally and unconſtitutionally choſen, 


* « If a father or a maſter, any great betiefator, or one on 
« whom my fortune depends, require my Vote, I give it him of 
« courſe; and my anſwer to all who aſk me why I voted ſo and 
« ſo, is, that my father, or my maſter obliged me: that / had 
« received ſo many favours from, or had ſo great a dependence 
«« whon ſuch a one, that I was cbliged ta wote as he directed ne. 
PaLEY. P. 50. 
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you only touch curſorily on © centracting the duration 
« of Parliament.” A recurrence to TRIENNIAL 
ELEcTions, which would cheriſh the vital principles 
of the Conſlitution, as re-animated after the ever- 
memorable Revolution, you do not blame. Yet 
we cannot conſtrue this ſilence to mean approbation. 
— Allow me further to obſerve, that a cloiſtered Po- 
litician, like yourſelf, who employs his induſtry to 
perſuade the People to ſet the exterior of their 
Conſtitution above its eſſentials, ought to be told, 
and to keep freſh in his memory, the Remonſtrance 
which the firſt public body in the Kingdom, after 
the Houſes of Parliament, but a few years ago car- 
ried to the Throne in its corporate capacity. © The 
« forms of the Conſtitution,” truly ſaid © the good 
© Citizens” of the Metropolis“ the forms of the 
« Conſtitution, like thoſe of Religion, WERE NOT 
«© ESTABLISHED FOR THE FORM 'S SAKE, BUT FOR 
«. THE SUBSTANCE ; and we call Gob and Men to 
« witneſs, that as we do not owe our Liberty to 
ce thoſe nice and ſublile diſtinctions, which Places, Pen- 
e ſions, and lucrative Employments have invented; ſo 
e neither will we be deprived of it by them; but 
ce as it was gained by the ſtern virtue of our an- 
c“ ceſtors, by the virtue of their OE” it ſhall 
cc be 1 8 * | 


— — — — — — — 


* Addreſs, Remonſtrance, and Petition of the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Livery, of the City of Loxvox in Common 
—_ aſſembled, to the Kinc, March, 1770. 


LET. 


LETTER III. 


The Supreme Executor acts contrary to his truſt, when be 
'* either employs the force, treaſure or offices of the Society to corrupt 
*« the Repreſentatives, and gain them to his purpoſes 5 or openly pre- 
« engages the Electors and preſcribes to their choice, ſuch whom he 
has by ſolicitations, threats, promiſes, or otherwiſe, won to 
«« his deſigns ; and employs them to bring in ſuch, who have 
« promiſed beforehand what to vote, and what to enact. Thus 
e to regulate Candidates and Electors, and new-model the 
« way of Election, what is it but to cut p the Government by the 
&« roots, and poiſon the very fountain of public ſecurity * For the 
« People having reſerved to themſelves the choice of their Re- 
«« preſentatives, as THE FENCE TO THEIR PROPERTIES, 
could do it for no other end, but that they might always be 
> freely choſen, and ſo .choſen freely act, and adviſe as the neceſſity 
« of the Commonwealth, and the public good, ſhould, upon examina« 
* tion, and mature debate be judged to require.””=—LOCKE ; of Civil 
Government; bm v. 2. p. 302. 470. 


SIR, 


You have compiled a bulky Quarto to inforce a 
- ſtrict obſervance of the moral duties in the com- 
merce of domeſtic ſociety. Among other devices, 
you have graduated a moral barometer to aſcertain 
the various degrees of guilt contracted by the va- 


* It is worthy of remark that Locx x caught this metaphor from Sir Edw. 
Cox, who introduces it with the ſame application.—“ Thomas Long gave the 
% Maior of Weſtbury four pound to be elected Burgeſſe, who thereupon was 
4% elected. This matter was examined and adjudged in the Houſe of Comme, 
« ſecundum con ſuetudinem Parliamenti, and the Maior fined and impriſoned; and 
„Long removed: for this corruge dealing was to poyſon the wery fountgin elf. 
ws A. 23. 
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rious ſtages of inebriety. [App. P.] Why, inſtead 
of bringing the ſame auſterity of doctrine into the 
civil relations of life, your ſtate-morality ſhould 
relax ſo much as to exculpate Legiſlarors in carry- 
ing their powers to market, in ſelling their duty for 
perſonal gratifications, I am at a loſs to diſcover. 
Was it that there would have been no latitude left 
for the operation of Influence? For if you had not 
diſpenſed with their obligations, by a neceſſary con- 
ſequence, you muſt have rigidly reprehended all 
Parliamentary venality. Conſider, public virtue and 
private morality are nearly allied. A general laxity 
in this cannot fail to operate powerfully on the na- 
tional manners in that particular. This proſtitu- 
tion of che legiſlative office no caſuiſtical dexterity 
in ſplitting a hair can diſtinguiſh from immorality. 
Is it not beyond doubt or controverſy culpable, and 
an heinous breach of moral fitneſs to require a gra- 
tuity not to croſs meaſures of general utility? So 
it would be in the caſe of any individual in a pri- 
vate ſtation. How greatly the moral turpitude is 
aggravated in an © Attorney for the People, who 
ſtands bounden and accountable to them for the 
faithful diſcharge of this moſt ſacred of truſts, none 
can refuſe to acknowledge. Aſſuredly then your 
Parhamenzary — are no leſs immoral in princi- 


* The Gentlemen of the Yorkſhire Committee thought ſuch 
practices ſubverſive of Morals, and exhorted all «© reſolutely to 
«« oppoſe that ſyſtem of Parliamentary Corruption, which is 
« alike the bane of national Morality, and the ruin of public Li- 
cc JT” —WyYyvill Ls mes . v. 2. 7. 14. | 


ple 


. 


ple chan (I ſhall prove them to be) pernicious in 


practice. — Your defence of the Influence of the 


Crown on Parliament, without which, according to 
the continued tenour of your eſſay, the national bu- 
ſineſs would be thrown out, from the internal evi- 
dence we may be ſure ſprings from the ſame de- 
ſpotic notion as the cuſtom prevalent throughout 
the Eaſt. Like your politico-moral Caſuiſtry, the 
deluſive logic of thoſe inſlaved nations aſſumes that 
there is no obligation to- execute the duties of an 
official truſt, unleſs ſpecially fee'd : accordingly, in 
thoſe countries even the ſuitors for Juſtice;never ap- 
ply to their Judges with an empty hand. | 

After the indulgence you grant. to Parliamentary 
Corruption, when ſoftened into the milder term of 


« Infidence,” none could imagine you were ſerious 


where you ſpeak of © @ dirett reduction of the pa- 
&« tronage "of - the Crown,” though you had not in- 
cautiouſly let drop the veil ſo far as to diſcloſe a 
glimpſe of your covert deſign by ſaying, © but 


© while we diſpute concerning different ſchemes of 


« Reformation, all directed to the ſame end [a di- 
e minution of the Influence of the Crown] a pre- 
« vious doubt occurs in the debate, whether the end 
& itſelf be good, or even INNOCENT—whether the In- 


e fluence ſo loudly complained of can be deſtroyed or 


ce even diminiſhed with ſafety to the State. —P. 491, 


By the word innocent, you betray an evident predi- 
lection for the indefeazible divine right of Kings, and 
the © bowſtring maxim” of the paſſive obedience of 
Subjects, however you may elſewhere oſtentatiouſſy 

| | E 3 diſ- 
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diſclaim theſe peſtilent deluſions. None but a diſ- 
ciple of FiLMER, and this is not the only mark of 
your affinity, would attach g#i/t on the thirty Coun- 
ties, on the Capital, and on many other of the Ci- 
ties and principal Towns in the Iſland, who in 1780, 
called loudly for a retrenchment in the expenditure 
of public money, and other acceſſary regulations, 


to reſtore to the People the Freedom of Parliament 


by a reduction of what they juſtly termed “ TRE 
„% GREAT AND UNCONSTITUTIONAL INFLUENCE OF 
„% THE Crown.” [App. Q.] Guilt, which if credit 
be given to your effuſions, was then incurred by more 
than one hundred thoufand Petitioners and Aﬀocia- 
tors, who believed that for their exertions they 
merited the praiſe and the thanks of their country. 
This is not all—the ſequel of this national effort to 
decreaſe the funds of Corruption can be no. lefs re- 


Prehenſible. I allude to the death-bed confeſſion (1 
do not fay expiatory repentance) of the American 


War Parhament. The Houſe of Commons who 


reſolved, © That it is neceſſary to declare that the 


« Influence of the Crown hath increaſed, is increaſing, 
« and ought to be diminiſhed *,”” cannot ſtand © inno- 
ce cent” mm your eyes. | 
Here, tet every of your readers pauſe to revolve, 
that having in an unwary moment expoſed in lan- 
guage too obvious for miſapprehenfion, and too ex- 
plieit to be explained away, your hidden purpoſe of 
inſinuating doctrines ſubverſive of the principles of 


* 6 Ap. 1780. Four, Cam. v. 37. p. 763. | 
| our 


E 


our free Conſtitution, in your /econd edition you ſub- 
ſtituted © ſafe,” for the expreſſive word © innocent,” 
tho' thereby the laſt member of your period is ren- 
dered tautological and unmeaning*. On your 
amended judgment, you deemed it, Sir, more pru- 
dent to reſort to your phantom © danger” to ſcare 
us, than it was to conjure up in the broad daylight 
of the eighteenth century the chimeras of Prieft- 
craft—Illuſfions only terrible while they hovered in 
the gloom of ignorance and monkiſh ſuperſtition, 
ce when Reaſon hylt herſelfe in cloudes of nyghte.“ 
Were the meaſures of Government (ſay you) op- 
cc poſed from nothing but principle, Government 
cc ought to have nothing but the rectitude of its 
« meaſures to ſupport them; but ſince oppoſition 
ce ſprings from other motives, Government muſt 
cc poſſeſs an Influence to counteract that oppoſition— 
« to produce not a bias of the paſſions, but @ neu- 
cc tratity !'” p. 492.—Your hope to zeutralize the de- 
mocratic acid of Repreſentation with the alkali of 
regal Influence, and yet to preſerve its eſſential pro- 
perties uninjured vaniſhes on the experiment, as I 
am about to prove. But your abuſe of the word 


In the ſecond and in ſubſequent editions the paſſage runs 
thus: „“ whether the end itſelf be good, or /afe—whether the 
* Influence fo loudly complained of can be deſtroyed, or even 


« diminiſhed avithout danger to the State, p. 491. Why in ſtill © 


later editions do you ſay « much diminiſhed ? By theſe retrac- 
tions it ſhould ſeem you are fully conſcious that you had over- 
Mot yourſelf, Or has ſome friend kindly told you ſo? 
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Government calls for ſome previous remark. You 
avail yourſelf of its ambiguity as in vulgar uſe. By 
this word, in its correct aceeptation, we intend the 
plan of civil polity eſtabliſhed in any country. You 
confound it with the adminiſtration by the executive. 
authorities—Willing, after the faſhion of other 
courtly writers, to impute a want of confidence in 
the projects of the Miniſtry for the time being, to 
diſaffection to the Conſtitution itſelf “. Thus much 
may ſerve to ſhow your verbal accuracy. But when- 
ever Government, in your reſtricted ſenſe, bring for- 
ward propoſitions embracing the welfare of the State, 
they never would be rejected by an Houſe of Com- 
mons fairly deputed by popular Suffrage. How re- 
quiſite ſoever Influence may be in a Legiſlative Aſ- 
ſembly conſtituted in a way ſo miſerably degenerate 
as that you adviſe us to perſiſt in, I am bold to ſay 
that the clamours of a contentious ſyſtematic “ Op- 
© pgſition would be as little attended to among real 
Repreſentatives as they are in a Veſtry or Common- 
Council. Not, Sir, that your reaſoning is in this re- 
ſpect at all inconſiſtent: Firſt, you inſiſt on the ex- 
pediency of adhering to a ſcheme of Election by. 
which at leaſt one RAL r of the Houſe of Commons 
(you confeſs) is illegally and unconſtitutionally 
created. Afterward, naturally enough, you deſcant 
on the neceſſity of Influence to bribe a Legiſlature 


# Under this pompous name of Government, will nothing 
Das but the paultry intereſt, or humour, of the Minifter be 
te couched,” BoLinGBROxE ; Ded. to Diſſertation on Parties. | 
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thus packed by means equally venal with ſuch an; 
end to deſpatch the national buſineſs. You would 
' perſevere in errors that you may juſtify abuſes. , 
Errors and abuſes moving in a circle, and mutually 
productive and reproductive - of each other. To 
do you juſtice, ſo far you argue with perfect 
accuracy. We are agreed, that Members who buy 
their Seats will thwart every propoſition till they 
have © made the beſt of their bargain” to reimburſe 
their Election expences, by ſtipulating for a ſhare of 
the bounty diſpenſed by the Crown. But what could 
induce men whom the ſpontaneous voice of their 
fellow-citizens has ſent to the chamber of Le- 
giſlation not to lend their concurrence to. every 
meaſure calculated for the common advantage? 
Whence theſe alarms about reviving the dormant 
principle of the independency of Parliament? From 
what has been we are to collect what will be. You 
ſhould have given your readers a reference to ſome 
pages of our. Parliamentary Hiſtory in proof that 
Members returned by the Election of the People 
have refuſed their conſent from factious views . 
You were unable to find any ſuch caſe; for I ſhall 
| 5 preſently | 


The granting of money is the only cafe, where we can 
„ ſuppoſe the Members generally engaged by their private 
*« intereſt, to oppoſe what is neceſſary for the public ſervice. 
„% But this intereſt is ſo ſmall with regard to each particular 
Member that it can never be of any weight. This is demon- 
«« ſtrated, Sir, from the whole courſe of our hiſtory : for I defy 
„% any man to give me an inſtance, where the Parliament de- | 
„ njed granting what was neceſlary for the public ſervice, unleſs | 
** they were denied juſtice with regard to the redreſs of griev- | 

| « ances, 
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*preſently have occaſion to remark that you are 


driven to take refuge in the wilds of conjecture, 
Why then they to whom the adminiſtration of the 
active powers of Government is committed would 
never, acting with honeſt views, feel themſelves 
djftrefſed by the advice and inſpection of the in- 
dependent Repreſentatives of independent Electors, 
and vou will hardly ſay that with other intentions 
they ſhould be ſupported at all. Of one thing we 
might be ſatisfied, the independent Repreſentatives 
of independent Electors would never abandon us 
to tae ambition of a Miniſter, or the pique of a 
King. On the other hand, this Influence is capable 


of being employed to dreadful purpoſes. What 


ſurety have we that a faction may not, hereafter, gain 
the aſcendancy in the direction of affairs, and the 
perſonal aggrandizement of a cabinet-cabal be ſet 
before the fafety of the Empire? Suppoſe an im- 
perative Influence ſhould quaſh by the previous 
Queſtion every endeavour at inquiry. RzsPons1- 
BILITY ſinks to an empty ſound whenever the Par- 
liament is prompt to ſuſpend on Confidence its capacity 
of ſuperintendence and controlment, 

But enough! Now to ſuppoſe your terrors 
realized that we had an Houſe of Commons wild 
and infamous enough © to obſtruct the conduct of 
public affairs by a wanton and perverſe oppoſition.” 


„ ances, or unleſs they had well-gronnded apprehenſions that 
« the money would be miſapplied.” —Lord Strange on Mr. 

Cornwall's Motion in 1742 for excluding Placemen and Pen. 
honers. See the Hiftiry and Proceedings of the Houſe of Commong, 


p. 492, 
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p. 492.—In this conjuncture vou are not to be told, 
that the Crown poſſeſſes an obvious remedy. It can 
and does diſſolve an Aſſembly fo flagitiouſſy re- 
fractory. The Country, on the contrary, tho* they 
ſhould find the Parliament debauched by Influence, 
and countenancipg the moſt ruinous ſchemes of 
a Court, may be condemned to wait till b ſeven 
years are elapſed. A period which political arith- 
meticians have found to be equal to one half of the 
probable expectation of human life, taken at- the 
moſt favourable age. 

With regard to your obſervation that © before the 
* acceſſion of JaMEs the firſt; or at leaſt during the 
te reigns of his three immediate predeceſſors, the 
„ Government of England was @ Government by 
* force, that is, the King carried his meaſures 
Hg intimidation.” p. 493—We may ſafely aſſert that 

our preſent civil eſtabliſhment is no more connected 
with the ſtretches of power, under colour of Pre- - 
rogative, antecedent to the Revolution of 1688, than 
it is with the ſavage edicts of the Norman invader, 
If attempts muſt de made to break the ſpirit of 
Engliſhmen—if we muſt either be awed by Pre- 
rogative, or be inveigled by Influence, doubtleſs our 
forefathers made an ill exchange for us. Prero- 
gative alarms when it attacks. It becomes us there. 
fore to be well adviſed whether it be not better to 
face this open enemy rather than to prefer the in- 
ſidious overtures of Influence, which, inſtead of 
rouzing the centinels, ſeduces them treacherouſly to 
ſurrender the garriſon, —A ſtrong ſenſe of recent 
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danger actuated our anceſtors to repair the breaches 
made in the Conſtitution by Prerogative, and to 
throw up freſh bulwarks againſt it. They left us 
a fortreſs impregnable to all aſſaults in future. 
Happy would it have been for their children had 
they been ſkilled ſufficiently to countermine a plan of 


attack, maſked under eftabliſhed formalities, by ſap- 


ping the foundations to the centre, A the ſurface 
remains intire, * 

Natural Philoſphy imparts that the apparent difſo- 
Jution of a ſubſtance is no more than its reproduc- 
tion 1n a different ſhape. Something analogous you 
hold to rake place in the political world. © After 
the Reſtoration (you go. on to ſay) there ſuc- 


© ceeded in its place, and fince the Revolution has 


« been methbodically purſued, THE MORE SUCCESSFUL 
©« EXPEDIENT OF INFLUENCE. Now we remember 
* what paſſed between the 4% of terror and the eſta- 


e bliſhment of Influence.” p. 493.—It has been 


received as a maxim, that it is in the nature of bad 
princes to deal out honours, and laviſh their largeſſes 
with a prodigal hand ; whereas good princes know- 
ing themſelves to reign in the hearts of the People, 
are invariably ſparing in the diſtribution of titles, 
and frugal in their donatives. The juſtneſs of this 
rule will be illuſtrated, and the complexion of your 
admired ſyſtem of Influence diſplayed in native 

The ſtate of things is much altered in this country, ſince 
1 it was neceſſary to protect our Repreſentatives againſt the 
«« direct power of the Crown. Ve have nothing to apprehend from 
FHrerogati ve, BUT EVERY THING FROM UNDUE INFLUs 
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colours, by tracing, though but lightly, its riſe and 
progreſs. 

The infamy of this invention to make the will 
and pleaſure of the Prince the meaſure of executive 
Government, and the real ſource of Law,“ by con- 
ciliating with favours when he had not the ſtrength 
to intimidate, belongs to the eleventh Lou 1s. This 
royal ruffian, Nerone ipſo Nerontor, was bent on de- 
livering the Crown from Wardſhip for fo he choſe 
to ſtyle the lawful control of the Aſſembly of the 
States—and he compaſſed his. aim by the nefarious 
reſource you defend. Liſten to a witneſs above 
exception. Dr. RoBERTSON informs the world, that 
this gloomy tyrant © was the firſt monarch in Europe 
« who diſcovered the method of managing thoſe 
« oreat Aſſemblies, in which the Feudal policy had 
« veſted the power of granting Subſidies, and of 
« impoſing taxes. He firſt taught other Princes the 
« fatal art of beginning their attack on public Liberty, 
« by corrupting the ſource from which it ſhould flow. 
« By exerting all his power and addreſs in influencing 
« the Election of Repreſentatives, by bribing or over- 
ce awing the Members, and by various changes which 
ce he artfully made in the form of their deliberations; 
« Lovis acquired ſuch entire direction of theſe - 
« Aſſemblies, that from being the vigilant guardians 
« of the privileges and property of the People, he ren- 
« dered them tamely 2 in promoting the moſt 
© odious meaſures of his reign.” —( The N. r of the 
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Reign of the Emperer Charles V. v. 1. p. 100. 4to.) 
That this dark and crooked policy, dates its origin 


among us from the © Reſtoration” of the profli- 
gate CHARLzs, is moſt certain. In the ſame ſpirit, 


this Stuart tranſplanted hither many other ſcandalous 


practices and opinions acquired in the court of the 


deſpot, where he ſpent his early life. [App. R.]J— 
The introduction of theſe ſhameful artes et inſtru- 


menta regni forms a memorable epocha in the annals 


of Parliament ; and I now place againſt the. praiſe 


of a Collegian, the condemnatory judgement of an 


honeſt and enlightened Stateſman. When newly 
tried, the Chancellor Hype improbated theſe golden 
philtres to excite the illicit affections of Parliament. 
He would have the Members under no Influence but 
that of © Reaſon and Policy.” He indeed was a 
ſupporter of- the Conſtitution, not the partizan of 
« Government.” In oppoſition to thoſe who laboured 
to remove every obſtacle to the plots of the reigning 


' King, who panted after arbitrary power, this faith- 


ful follower of his fortunes in their reverſe, coun- 
ſelled him to govern on the plain and open Engliſo 
« Principles of Honour and Wiſdom, which had 
« hitherto ſwayed the Houſe in all matters of 
c public concernment.” —CLARENDON is no light 
authority, and I muſt cite the paſſage” at length 


where he laſhes with much ſeverity your falſe ſubſti- - 


tute for © Reaſon and Policy,” for © Honour and 
« Wiſdom.” This great and good man would not 
let this novel device of his cotemporaries to curb the 


free ſpirit of Parliaments deſcend to poſterity, unat- 
<A tended 
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tended by his exculpation. He arraigns © the chief 
« men of the Court,” becauſe they © took more pains 
te to ingratiate themſelves than to advance the in- 
ce tereſt of their maſter ; and inftead of preſſing what 
« was deſirable upon the ſtrengtb of Reaſon and Policy, 
© as they had uſed to do, and by which the major part 
6 of the Houſe had uſually concurred with them, they 
ce now applied themſelves with addreſs to thoſe who 
| © had always frowardly oppoſed whatſoever they 

thought would be grateful to che King: and de- 
« fired rather to buy their Votes and concurrence by 
te promiſes of Reward and Preferment (which is the 
« moſt diſhonourable and untbriſty Brekery that can be 
ce practice in a Parliament, which from this time 
« was much. practiced, and brought many ill things 
« to paſs) than to prevail upon thoſe weighty 
<« and important arguments which would bear the 
« light. Which /ow artifice raiſed the inſolence of 
ce thoſe, which would, as eafily as it had been, have 
ce been ſtill over-ruled and . ſuppreſſed ; and was 
« quickly diſcerned by. thoſe others, who, upon the 
&« Principles of Honour and Wiſdom, had hitherto ſwayed 
e the Houſe in all matters of public concerument, and 
© who now concluded, by thoſe new condeſcenſions, 
ce that the former ſober ſpirit and reſolution was 
_ © laid aſide, and that peeviſh men would be com- 
« pounded with; and ſo reſolved to fit ſtill, or look 
cc on, till the ſucceſs of the ſtratagem might be diſ- 
cc cerned.” (The Life of Edw. Earl of CLAR BNV DO; 
. written by himſelf. v. 2. p. 285. 8v0.)-—How dit- 

ferent this from your an 5 
of 
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Of the inducement to adopt your © expedient,” but 
too © ſucceſful, Bol. Ix RORkx alſo gives an account 
diſagreeing teto clo from yours, and corroborative of 
what I have with no ſmall ſatisfaction juſt extracted. 
His ſentiments are too full to the purpoſe not to be 
offered to your peruſal. © This expedient of corrupting 
« Parhaments (ſays the noble author) began under 
b the adminiſtration of that boiſterous, over-bear- 
« ing, dangerous Miniſter, CLI ronp. A long as 
« there remained any pretence to ſay that the Court 
ce wes in the intereſt of the People, the expedient of 
 & Bribery was neither wanted, ner practiced. When 
de the Court was evidently in another intereſt, the 
c neceſſity and the practice of bribing the Repreſen- 
« tatives of the People commenced.” Worts. v. 2. 
P. 57. A. 
Conciſe as is this expoſition of the motives for 
having recourſe to Influence, little need be added : 
except our increaſed experience of its truth, and 
that its ſphere of action has of late years been con- 
ſiderably enlarged. For ſince the publication of the 
Diſſertation on Parties, regal and miniſterial Inffu- 
ence has, with diſaſtrous ſucceſs, ſtricken its roots 
wider and deeper. Its ramifications are ſhot out into 
every corner of the kingdom. Not to multiply autho- 
rities, [App. S.] I ſhall bring only one more ; and 
I bring Mr. Buxxs to teſtify, that events for nearly a 
century and a half, fatally confirm all that the wiſdom 
of CLaRENDON deprecated. On ſubmitting to the 
Houſe of Commons in 1780, his ſalutary © plan for 
< the better * of the Independency of Par- 
: cc lament,” 


1 

te liament, this Orator, with the eloquence of 
truth, breaks out in this ſtrain—“ What, I confeſs, 
« was uppermoſt with me, what I bent the whole force 
te of my mind to, was the reduction of that corrupt In- 
ce fluence ; which is itſelf the perennial ſpring of all 
« prodigality, and of all diſorder ; which loads us 
© more than millions of debt; which takes away 
« yigour from our arms, wiſdom from our councils, 
« and every ſbadow of authority and credit from the 
« moſt venerable parts of our Conſtitution.” (Works. 
v. 2. p. 177.)—To theſe inconteſtible and unequi- 
vocal teſtimonies againſt you, I add no obſervation 
of my own. I only pray judgement between us. 

As we are on the topic of * terror,“ it is material 
moreover to tell you, that at the ſame time that © be 
© King carried his meaſures in Parliament by imimida- 
<« tion;” Judges at the devotion of the Court were 
placed on the Bench to brow beat, and fine, and 
impriſon Jurors who acquitted men obnoxious to 
«© Government,” if I may uſe the word in your con- 
fined acceptation. Since Bus#tLz's Caſe, this 
outrage has not been attempted; and, moſt happily for 
our Lives and Liberties, Juries have hitherto eſcaped 
the contamination of Influence. Diveſted of all In- 
fluence, their Verdicts of Not Guilty maintain a free 
Preſs, and will ever (I hope) prove an inſuperable 
bar to the cumulative, conſtructive Treaſons of 
Crown-Lawyers. | Had it happened otherwiſe, had 
they not been left without hope and without fear, to 
follow the dictates oſ their ne * we 
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not have had a cautionary chapter from you to in- 
culcate the neceſſity of the Influence of the Crown 
on Juries ? What a field to expatiate, that Jurymen, 
if left to think and act for themſelves, would never 
convict ſeditious Libellers and Traitors. How 
plauſible that there ſhould be the fame © expedient” 
to gain over Jurymen, as to gain over the Houſes of 
Parliament. For did not experience evince the con- 
trary, it would have been as colourable a preſump- 
tion that without *©* intimidation or Influence,” Juries 
would not diſcharge their duty to the country, as 
that men freely and fairly choſen, would perverſely 
retard or reject in Parliament meaſures tending to 
the benefit of the State. 

It is futile to preſs on our benin for the 
. you would ſerve, the unhappy occurrences 
occaſioned by the conteſt between CHARLES the 
firſt and the Parliament. I peremptorily deny that 
his misfortunes can be juſtly referred to a want of 
this ſort of Influence. Hiſtory vouches to the truth 
of my aſſertion. Peruſe the eventful period from 
the compulſory abdication of JAuxs, to the eleva- 
tion of the Houſe of Brunſwic-Lunenburgh—when 
Parliaments had nothing to dread, and little to ex- 


pect, from the agents of the executive Government, 


and when the efferveſcence neceſſarily attendant on 
a Revolution, was: far from ſubſided—when withal 
numibers of the Commonwealth's men were yet alive 
who muſt have cheriſhed a fond remembrance of 
« the gopd old-cauſe.” Left I ſhould treſpaſs. be- 
yond the due bounds of gr 17 diffuſion, I ſelect 
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proofs only during the reign of WiLL1am. He 
who, devoid of all prior claim, had the diadem fixed 
on his brow, upon certain terms and conditions by 
the gift of the People—He who had not Influence 
in Parliament ſufficient to carry through his private 
and perſonal meaſures—He who was ten years in 
procuring a Civil-Liſt to be ſettled on him for life 
He who was compelled to reyoke a grant to his 
Dutch favourite BenTinckx, and to ſend away a 
Regiment of foreign Life-guards, © the companions 
« of his victories,” whom he more than once im- 
portuned the Commons to ſuffer him to keep about 
his perſon—He who was not always ſoothed with 
Addreſſes echoing back the royal Speech, but who 
ſometimes was mortified by ſullen expoſtulation, 
not to ſay rude remonſtrance [App. T. J. He, Sir, 
even WIILIAM, fate ſecurely. The memory of 
theſe things entitles me flatly to contradict your ſup- 
poſition.. Further; it will be no eaſy taſk for you 
to faſten on a ſtraggling incident of national detri- 
ment during this arduous reign, ariſing either from 
Triennial Parliaments, or the non-exiſtence of In- 
fluence. The good ſenſe of the Nation, aſſured 
that its Liberties, civil and religious, depended on 
his wearing the Crown, and were ſafe in his hand, 
| ſupported him againſt the exiled hereditary Sove- 
reign, formidable both by foreign alliance, and 
by numerous adherents within this Iſland. 
Since WiLL1aM, a foreigner, and of cold and re- 
pulſive demeanour, againſt whom the minds, of mul- 


titudes' were inflamed by religious perſuaſions, or 
F 2 exaſperated 
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exaſperated by political prejudices, could by an elec- 
tive title wield his ſceptre ſecurely and ſucceſsfully, 
before the Influence of the Crown had obtained, 
and while Parliaments were no more than Triennial, 
and that without the ſhadow of a perſonal claim—. 
furely, Mr. PaLEy, you inſult the beſt of Kings by 
fending abroad an idea that Influence is xow neceſ- 
fary.——For a native prince adorned with attractions 
of private character chat might be dangerous to the 
national Freedom, were they not counter- balanced 
by the goodneſs of his heart! What has he to fear? 
He fills the throne of his anceſtors, and has ſeen his 
Court through a long reign thronged with the he- 
reditary enemies of his Houſe, of a ſudden tranſ- 
formed into cloſeſt friends ?—Let us be told no 
more of your hard option between a © Government 
e by force” and a © Government of Influence ;”” and 
may we apply with emulation and ardour to procure 
a Parliament as free from a 2 to | 
venality. 

Lou next remark that © in the Britiſh Colonies 
* of North America, the late Aſſemblies poſſeſſed 
te much of the power and conftitution of our Houſe 
* of Commons. 'The King and Government of Great 
© Britain held no patronage in the cauntry, which 


ce could create attachment and Influence ſufficient - 


** to counteract that reſtleſs arrogating ſpirit which 
*« in popular aſſemblies, when left to itſelf, will 
< never brook an authority that checks and inter- 
e feres with its own. To 1 cauſe, excited per- 
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tia ps by I unſegſonuble provocation, we may at- 
<< tribute, as to their true and proper original, we 
cc will hot ſay the misfortunes, but the changes that 
© have taken place in the Britiſh Empire.” —p. 
493. With much art you have kept out of fight 
the great efficient cauſe of the ſeceſſion of our 
Tranf-Atlantic brethren. © What you glide over with 
the ſmooth phraſe of * unſenſonable provocation“ 1 
muſt puſh forward into notice. The Anglo-Ame- 
_ ricans read their leſſon in the fundamental principle 
of "Engliſh Liberties. Every argument againſt the 
the right of Cual rs to levy Ship-money by pre- 
tence "of Prerogative convinced them that they 
ought to rank the diſpoſal of their own Property by 
legiſlative Truſtees of their own appointment fore- 
moſt among the prerogatives of freemen. By every 
conſtitutional document, from the Statute of Tal- 
liage to the Speeches of Ca uD EN againft American 
Taxation, [App. U. ] they were inſtructed that to give 
up the power of taxing themſelves was to ſurrender 
their deareſt rights and moſt precious intereſts at dif- 
cretion. True to their duty to themſelves, after the 
Britiſh Parliament declared its right *© to bind them 
© in all caſes whatſoever,” and when our Houle of 
Commons by undertaking to give and grant their 
money without their conſent, actually aſſumed the 
entire command of their fortunes, the Engliſh blood 
boiled in their veins. Taxation without Repreſen- 
tation is Tyranny, and your Parliament muſt behe 
© (remonſtrated three millions of Hampzns) thoſe 
principles of Freedom our common anceſtors died 
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to maintain, before * it can take and uſe our pro- 
ce perty when and in what manner it pleaſes “.“ 
Perceiving that this country turned à deaf ear to 
their appeal, they refuſed to deliver themſelves up 
to be the victims of 5TATUTEABLE PLUNDER f, and 
renounced all dependence on us. After their reſiſt- 
ance had manifeſted our inability to reduce them to 
<« unconditional ſubmiſſion” by the point of the ba- 
yonet, conciliatory propoſitions were tranſmitted to 
the United States by fpecial Commiſſioners , ſent to 
them to concede, among other things, © that an agent 
c or agents from the different States ſhould have 
© the privilege of a Seat and a voice in the Parlia+ 
cement of Great Britain 1. But the ſeaſon of re- 
union had been contemned by the inſolence or the 
treachery of the then Miniſtry, and every overture of 
accommodation was rejected. Procul abſit omen, 
May no ſuch obdurate fatuity preſide in our coun- 
cils when the hour arrives (it may be at hand) that 
the Public at large, ſtimulated by our growing bur- 
thens, at laſt ſet themſelves to a ſerious inquiry 
whether it will not be more expedient to put them- 
ſelves and their property under the ſafeguard of an 


See the Addreſs in 1774 to the People of Great Britain frem 
the general Congreſs. 2 

+ © Theſe devoted Colonies were judged to be in fuch a 
« ſtate, as to preſent victories without bloodſhed, and all the 
«« eaſy emoluments of fatuteable plunder.” Declaration of the 
Congreſs, July, 1775. 

t See 'the Britiſh Cemmiſſioners? Letter to the Congreſs in 
1778. | | | ; 3 
in- 
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integral Repreſentation than to leave their intereſts 
with an Aſſembly of which the major number is 
appointed by a trifling and fictitious fraction of the 
Nation? Whenever the maſs of the People be- 
ſtow on thĩs queſtion the attention it deſerves, they 
will aſſuredly find that Conſtitutional Reform is the eſ- 
ſential preliminary to Public Oeconomy, not to inſiſt 
on other conſiderations. Then they will reclaim 
their excluſive right to the appointment of the Par- 
hamentary Aſſeſſurs of the public Taxes. I turn 
my eyes from the iſſue of a refuſal to reinſtate them 
in this "rightful inheritance, after they have once 
aſked how can Taxmaſters ike the Corniſn Bur- 
geſſes, or the Delegates of the Scottiſh Burghs, or 
the Cinque-Port Barons, our virtual Repreſentors, 
accord with that firſt of conſtitutional principles that 
Engliſhmen are to be taxed only by themſelves or 
their Repreſentatives ? | 

You, Sir, avoid this diſcuſſion, and aſſign a cauſe 
unfounded in fact for the defection of the Republic 
of America. The Crown © held very conſiderable 
« patronage” there. Almoſt every place of power 
and profit, from the Governor downward, in nearly 
all the Colonies was in the diſpoſal of the Britiſh 
Court. In Bos rox even the Magiſtrates were not 
choſen by the inhabitants. But the dominion of 
ſtrangers is ever odious. When did a People abide 
any length of time patient of deputed authority * ? 


»The word Rebellion Cre-Bellium) beſpeaks the propenſion of 
4 Fonquered People to revolt. 
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I do nat believe you will be able to point out a ſin- 
gle inſtance, where a Nation, when it felt itſelf ſuf- 
ficiently ſtrong, delayed to ſhake off Government 
at ſecond-hand. : Men are reis“ under and ill 
* brook” provincial dependency. Witneſs a Siſter. 
Iſland, governed on the exact model of our own, 
though diſtracted by religious diſſenſions, and though 
Influence has too much ſway—Did not IRELAND 
ſeize with ardour the © golden opportunity to 
emancipate herſelf from Engliſh Legiſlation ?—The 
conſequences of this unhappy ſtruggle lie heavy on 
us, and long muſt they he. They are a fine we muſt 
be content to pay for our folly or crime. If it were 
time to ſeparate, why did we not part on friendly 
terms? Then the remembrance of paſt kindneſſes, 
and the interchange of benevolent offices, endearing 
us. to each other, muſt have conſtantly ſtrengthened 
the mutual ties of intereſt and blood. Perhaps the 
Anglo-Americans were children arrived at ma- 
turity, who ſtood no longer in need of the tutelage 
of the mother-country. Becauſe the parent-ftate aſ- 
ſiſted in regulating and protecting the infant- eſta- 
- bliſhments of her offspring, could the right follow 
to coerce them in their riper years till © proſtrate- 
« at her feet? -t was by infolence in her rulers 
like this, and not through any want of Influence, 
that BRITAIx precipitated the loſs of, if ſhe did not 
throw away, her American territories. By me- 
naces like theſe, and by conduct equally infatuated, 


ve ſucceeded in alienating their minds, and at laſt 
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drove * irritated Coloniſts to exchim with one 
heart and one voice, $5640 : 


* Fas mihi Graiorum facrata reſolvere j Jura, 


% Faz odiſſe viros; . . ...... .—.—. 
„ „...er, tensor nee eee 


1 
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LETTER IV. 


« No ſlavery can be ſo effectually brought and fixed upon us 
« 2s Parliamentary ſlavery. By the Corruption of Parliament, and 
« the abſolute INFLUENCE of a King, or his Miniſter, on the 
« two Houſes, we return into that ſtate, to deliver or ſecure us 
« from which Parliaments were inſtituted, and are really go- 
« verned hy the arbitrary will of one man. Our whole Conſti- 
* tution is at once diflolved. Many ſecurities to Liberty are pro- 
« wided, but the integrity which depends on the Freedom and In- 
« dependency of Parliament, is the key-ftone that keeps the whole to- 
, gerber. If this be ſhaken our Conſtitution totters. If it be 
«« quite removed our Conſtitution falls into ruin.— The ſingle 
« reign of Hen&y the eighth will ſerve to ſhow, that no 9 
« ranny can be more ſevere than that which is exerciſed by a con- 
* cert with Parliament; that arbitrary Will may be made the 
«« ſole rule of Government, even awhile the names and forms of 
« A free Conſtitution are preſerved ; that for a Prince, or his Mi- 
% niſter, to become our tyrant, there is no need to aboliſh 
« Parliaments; there is no need that he who is maſter of one 
« part of the Legiſlature ſhould endeavour to aboliſh the other 
« two, when he can uſe upon every occaſion the united ſtrength 
« of the whole; there is no need he ſhould be a tyrant in the 
6 groſs, when he can be ſo in detail, nor in name, when he 
« can be ſo in effect; that for Parliaments to eftabliſh tyran- 
« py, there is no need therefore to repeal Magna Charta, or 
«« any other of the great ſupports of our Liberty. It is enough, 
* If they put themſelves corruptly and ſervilely under the INFLUENCE 
10 of fach a Prince, or ſuch a Miniſter —On the whole, I con- 
« clude that in the poſſible caſe here ſuppoſed, the ſirſt and 
«« principal object will be 70 deſtrey the Conſtitution, under pretence 
« of preſerving the Government, by corrupting our Parliaments, — 
* There is ſurely too much reaſon to ſuſpect that the enemies of 
gur Conſtitution may attempt hereafter to govern by Corrup- 
« tion when it is pleaded for and recommended, as a neceſſary ex- 
| | % fpedient 
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gedient of Goverment, by men whoſe birth, equeationg and für- 
1% tune, aggravate their crime and their folly ; by men whom Honer, 
« at leaft, ſhould reſtrain from favoring /o diſhonorable a cauſe ; 


cc and BY MEN WHOSE PECULIAR OBLIGATIONS TO PREACH 


« ur MoraLitr ſhould reſtrain them at leaſt from being the 


„% PREACHERS OF AN IMMORALILY, ABOVE ALL OTHERS; 
% ABOMINABLE IN ITS -'NATURE, AND PERNICIOUS ix 
«© 1TS EFFECTS.” —rBoLINGBROKE; Works, v. 2. p. 147.. 


1 
six, 
As I borrowed the motto to my laſt Letter from 
Locks, I have prefixed one to the preſent from 
BoLIiNGBROKE, to ſhow you that the moſt eminent 
of the Whigs and the Tories, men who perhaps 
accord on no other point, unite in their deteſtation 
of that Influence on Parliament, to which you are 
ſo devoutly attached. —Muſt it not aſtoniſh every 
one that you, in the chair of Morality, promulgate * 
doctrines which revolt even the moral feelings of 2 
BoLINGBROKE ? 

Were it not for the pernicious conſequences, it 
would be amuſive to contemplate how imperceptibly 
and plaufibly mankind are beguiled by the power” 
of words, Till of late years, money was taken 
from us by the plain old word a Tax; now as the 
Language refines, our purſes are emptied by a Com- 
mutation. In like manner, practices, when branded 
as Bribery and Corruption, ſtartled our anceſtors : 
but ſince this coarſe phraſeology has paſſed away 
With the faſhion of the times, the things themſelves 


ſeem, by the magic of ſounds, to have caſt off 
8 | their 
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their- offenſive properties, and to you and to others, 
appear not harmleſs merely, but highly uſeful under 
the more poliſhed ſhape of Influence. | 

ben the mind is once taught to endure without 

ce wuneafineſs a conſeiouſneſs of guilt the charatter is pre- 
* pared for every compliance.” There you breathe 
the genuine ſpirit of Morality. The moral ſenſe is 
ſoon worn callous, The firſt theme therefore, and 
the laſt with writers who have inſtructed mankind in 
their © duty toward their neighbours,” has been the 
inviolability of Principle. They draw a trait and per- 
ſpicuous line between right and wrong. Not ſo the 
apologiſt for Penſion-Parliaments. The nature of 
that ſubje& neceſſitated you to ſoften down its harſh- 
neſs of feature; but the ſhades of difference are fo 
dubious that, to common perceptions, the tints melt 
into each other, Reflections, ſuch as theſe, oc- 
curred to me on reading your © proteſt againſt any 
ce conſtruction by which what is here ſaid ſhall be 
« attempted to be applied to the juſtification of 
« bribery, or of any clandeſtine reward or folicita- 
tion whatever. The very ſecrecy of ſuch nego- 
ciations confeſſes or-begets a conſciouſneſs of guilt. 
Our apology relates ſolely to that Influence, 
ce which reſults from the acceptance or expectation 
ce of public preferments.”—p. 494. In turning 
over the leaves of your production we perpetually 
recal the Tentiments of former writers, frequently 
copied literally, and always without acknowlege- 
ment. [App. W.] Yet in the ſtriking reſemblance 
] have now to point out there is no fuſpicion of 
- pla» 
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plagiariſm. Similarity of ſituation naturally ſuggeſted 
the ſimilarity of the diſtinction. Father. Foigard 
is quieting the ſcruples of a Lady's Maid, whom he 
tempted by the offer of a few guineas to betray her 
Miſtreſs. © Won't the money look like a bribe, 
« Doctor —aſks the Waiting Woman? The re- 
verend Caſuiſt ſatisfies her by replying with all be- 
coming gravity—* if you receive the money be- 
« forchand 'twill be, /ogice @ bribe; but if you ſtay 
ce till afterward, 'twill be only 4 gratification* P' — 
Wonderfully does the Jeſuit-Confeſſor chime in uni- 
ſon with the Moralift. You, Sir, intreat us to be- 
lieve your political caſuiſtry is not to reconcile 
« bribery” to tender conſciences. Heaven forbid ! 
Your * apology relates ſolely to the Influence ariſing 
« from the acceptance or expettation of public prefer- 
« ments! | | 
Seriouſly, your © proteſs againſt Bribery,” Mr. 
PaLEY,+ comes very aukwardly, knowing as you 
muſt that your Houſe of Commons, with only HAL 
of its Members choſen legally and conſtitutionally, 
can never be filled without it. In my eyes, he wh 
receives a ſum at once appears leſs dangerous than 
he whoſe continuance in a poſt of profit depends on 
his Vote, Of a Penſion, as well as of a Sinecure, 
there can be but one opinion; and what is a Place 
with a Salary but a ſtanding © bribe ?” And therefore 
a Clauſe, now repealed, was inſerted in the Act of 
Settlement, to incapacitate any ſalaried or penſioned 


* See the Beaux Stratagem, by Farquahar. 
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perſon from ſerving as a Member of the Houſe of 
Commons. An advantageous appointment for a 
Member or his relative may be a more decent vehi- 
cle to convey a reward for Parliamentary ſervices ; 
but when a'poifon is in ſome degree diſguiſed, the 
greater is the danger. — Tou favour permanent 
ce gribery by lucrative © preferments,”” but forbid 

the occaſional acceptance of ſums of money: as 
conſiſtently might you plead for Felony and prohibit 
petit Larceny. In your mode of - reaſoning, the 
Journeyman Weaver, whoſe © poverty but nor his 
ce will conſents,” to take a © bribe” for his Suffrage, 
to contribute toward the ſubſiſtance of a ſtarving 
family, is more criminal than the worthleſs Member, 
who commanding all the neceſſaries and comforts 
of life, vilely hires out his voice for the emoluments 
of office, and turns a traitor to the People that he 
may riot in luxury and extravagance. 

You now obſerve that © in political above all 
ct other ſubjects, the arguments, or rather the con- 
« jectures on each ſide of a queſtion, are often fo 
E equally Poized, that the wiſeſt judgements. may 
ee he held in ſuſpence. Theſe J call ſubjects of 
© indifference. But again, when the ſubje& is not 
&© #ndifferent in itſelf, it will appear ſuch to @ great 
part of thoſe to whom it is propoſed, for want of 
« information, or reflection, or experience, or ca- 
« pacity, to collect and weigh the reaſons by which 
« either ſide is ſupported. Theſe are ſubjects of 
tc apparent indiſference. — p. 494. Finding myſelf 
a unable to gueſs what you intend by © political 
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ce ſubjetts of indifference,” 1 greatly. regret that in- 


ſtead of this, gratuitous aſſumption, you did not 
ſtoop to exemplify your hypotheſis by facts“ How 
can we encounter phantoms ? For one, I am yet 
to learn what ſolitary Vote of a public nature can 
be called © indifferent.” Was any Vote, for ex- 
ample, which would have helped to preſerve Pzace 
and PLENTY © mdifferent ?”” Is any Vote either really 
or © apparently indifferent which would help to ſtop 
the wide-ſpread miſeries of Wax, after ſad expe- 
rience had ſhown that the attainment of the object 
propoſed was as impracticable as it was deteſtable, 
and that to perſevere was only to accumulate expence 
and diſgrace? Or, is any Vote © indifferent which 
extends the revenue-code of pains and penalties to 
invade the ſecurity of domeſtic life, no longer pet- 


mitting the trader under the dominion of the Ex- 


C1SE to be the maſter of his door? — What is the 


regulation of interior economy, or what the queſtion 


of foreign policy, that five hundred and fiſty- eight 
choſen Engliſhmen are incompetent to decide? To 
qualify for attendance on public buſineſs requires no 


ſuperlative powers of intelle&, as you ſeem to think. 


The means to form a ſound opinion on public tranſ- 
actions are acceſſible to the underſtandings of plain 
men. Recent experience 1s ſpreading the perſuaſion 


He that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build hit 


*- hypotheſis on matter of fact, and make it out by ſenſible 
experience, and not preſume on matter of fact becauſe of | 


 « his hypotheſis, that is becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be ſo.“ 


Locks; E/ay on Human Underſtanding. 6. 2. ch. 1. 10. 
| wider 


r 
wider and wider that the luminous endowments of 
our Stateſmen have tended rather to dazzle and to 


miſlead by their illuſive brilliancy than to elucidate 


right courſes for national proſperity. Whether 
you are to: be numbered among thoſe who do not 
diſcriminate between the gift of oratory and the fa- 
culty of judgement I know not, I am one who have 
long thought the blaze of eloquence is oftener em- 
ployed to faſcinate or inflame than to illuminate. 
To me it appears that the light of common ſenſe 
ſhining in well-intentioned and uninfluenced breaſts 
would be a ſufficient, probably the fafeſt, guide to 
an Aſſembly of Legiſlators *.—I repeat my requeſt 
that you would 2 ſome examples of * 3 


After Swier has with his peculiar plainneſs enforced and 
illuſtrated the competency of popular Aſſemblies, I ſhould be 
without excuſe, were I to dwell longer on that point. Let 
« us ſuppoſe (ſays this writer) five hundred men, mixed in 


point of ſenſe and honeſty, as uſually aſſemblies are; and let 


us ſuppoſe theſe men propoſing, debating, reſolving, voting 
« according to the mere natural motions of their own little or 
% much reaſon and underſtanding ; I do allow, that abundance 
« of indigeſted and abortive, many pernicious and fooliſh over- 
« tures would ariſe and float a few minutes, but then they 
* would die and diſappear. Becauſe this muſt be ſaid in be- 
« half of human kind, that common ſenſe and plain reaſon 
«« while men are diſengaged from acquired opinions, will ever 
have ſome general influence upon their minds; whereas the 
« ſpecies of folly and vice are infinite, and ſo different in 
every individual, that they could never procure a majority, 
* if ether corruptions did not enter io pervert men's underflandingr, 

« and miſguide their wills.” —Of the Conteſts * een in 
* Aibens and Rome. ch. 5. 4 — 


ries 
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ries in the occult ſcience of Government theſe 
Parliamentary enigmas, which would appear inex- 
plicable to © @ great part of” an Aſſembly that 
in your eſtimation is compoſed © of the moſt confider- 
te able Landbolders and Merchants of the Kingdom; 
« the heads of the Army, the Navy, and the Law, 
ce the occupiers of the great Offices in the State; to- 
« gether with many private individuals eminent by their 
e knowlege, eloquence, or activity. Are theſe your 
accomplithed Legiſlators, whom you now think it 
convenient to degrade as © wanting information, or 
ce reflection, or experience, or capacity to collect and 
weigh the reaſons by which either fide is ſupported? 
You are entangled in your own web beyond the 
poſſibility of extrication, When diſſuading us from 
a Reform in the. Repreſentation, you ſcruple not to 
aſk, © does. any new ſcheme promiſe 10 collect together 
© MORE WISDOM or produce firmer integrity? 
Your arguments are at croſs purpoſes. Now, offering 
excuſes for our Election- ſyſtem, you think fit to 
aver that“ in the ſeveral plans which bave been ſug- 
e geſted of an equal or a reformed Repreſentation, it 
ce will be difficult to diſcover any propoſal that has a 
ce tendency to throw more of the buſineſs of the Nation. 
« into the Houſe of Commons, or to collect a SET OF 
«© MEN MORE FIT TO TRANSACT THAT BUSINESS, 
« or in general more intereſted in the national happi- 
« neſs and proſperity.” — p. 490. Now, apologi- 
zing for the Influence of the Crown, with ludicrous 
inconſiſtency you affirm that © 70 @ great part” of 
this very beſt of all poſſible collections ot the 
| G e idem 
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« <vi/dom and integrity” of the whole Britiſh Nation, 

the moſt important queſtions appear indifferent”'— 

* that “ for want of information, or reflection, or 
ce experience, or capacity,” they are incapable « 

* weighing the reaſons by which either fide is ſupported. 

But the atreptance or expeftation F public prefer- 

ce ments” makes every thing © plain and clear” to 

the meaneſt underſtandings . Iii fas, ubi max- 

ima merces. On every Diviſion they who © want 

* capacity” to diſcern the public intereſt can obey the 

beck of the Miniſter. 

Tou afterward allege, „according as the diſ- 

« poſition of Parliament is friendly or adverſe to if 

« the recommendation of the Crown in matters which 

« are really or apparently indifferent, as indifference 

* hath been now explained, the buſineſs of empire 

« will be tranſafted with eaſe and conveniency, or em- 

t harraſſed with endleſs contention and difficulties.” 

P- 495. Again I have to expreſs my regret that 

you ſhould have reſted content with vague alle- 

cations. Aſſertions might be anſwered by affertions. * 

But I call on you, Sir, to ſpecify when the buſineſs of 


However your argument may create ſurpriſe, it is yours 
only by adoption. | . 


« What makes all doctrines plain and clear? 
« About tauo hundred pounds a year, 
«« And that which was prov'd true before, 
* Prove falſe again? Two hundred more.” 
Hudibras, part 3. cant. 1. v. 1277. 


1 praiſe videos of * it gravely belongs wholly to 
a 
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the Britiſh empire was ſo © embarraſſed with conten- 
« tion and difficulties” in Parliament before the pre- 
valence of Influence as to be prejudicial - to the 
Nation? And what "meaſure of national good, ſince 
its introduction among us, it is probable would have 
miſcarried, had not this Influence been applied? Yer 
any one unacquainted with the hiſtory of Parlia- 
mentary praceedings, muſt imagine, from the 
gloamy picture which you paint of © embarraſſments, 
« endleſs canteutions and difficulties” that an inde- 
pendent Parliament had proved one of the ſevereſt 
viſitations of Providence. We ſhould ſearch in vain 
to find paſſages of Armies loſt, of Commerce haraſſed, 
of Cultivation blaſted, and of Famine occaſioned, or 
of the Empire diſmembered, by the * adverſe dif- 
e poſition of Parliament to the recommendation of the 
e Crown,” At this ſtage, verging toward a con- 
cluſion, I ſtay not to enquire whether Armies have 
been loſt, Commerce has been haraſſed, the Empire 
diſmembered, or Famine occaſioned, by the facile 
ductility of temper, characteriſtic of modern Par- 

liaments. | 
I was apt to believe that the more ſtrictly the 
legiſlative, executive, and judiciary offices were kept 
apart, the better were their reſpective faculties ad- 
miniſtered. The laſt exerciſe of the royal Negative 
was, I believe, on a Place-bill. Your fears contain 
the firſt excuſe I have ſeen for WiLLtan's un- 
gracious refuſal of his aſſent ; and till I met with 
your work, I was unapprized of the debt of gratitude 
due to our Upper Houſe for their regular rejection 
8 2 | of 
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of the Place- bills ſince ſent to them by the Com- 
mons. Had theſe Bills paſſed into laws, they muſt 
have checked the accumulation of jarring functions 
and diſcordant powers on one head. But then we 
could not have prevented this confuſion of public 
authorities without the hazard of rendering Parlia- 
ments independent A Repreſentor of the People, 
too anxious for their welfare to ſubſcribe his belief 
in the monſtrous doctrine ſtarted by influenced Par- 
liaments, the doctrine of Conripence in Miniſters, 
and inheriting that honourable jealouſy of the exe- 
cutive Government to which we owe every thing 
that is dear, will entertain a more enlarged opinion 
of the obligations of his truſt, He will not feel your 
ſolicitude for the © eaſe and conveniency of public offi- 
cers, when ſet in competition with that vigilant cir- 
cumſpection he knows it to be his bounden duty to 
exert. Habituated to ſevere attention, and ſtrenuous 
in remonſtrance where the occaſion requires, there 
will not, I fay, Sir, in a well-informed and faithful 
; | Repreſentative exiſt your tender intereſt for * tbe 
« eaſe and conveniency” of the ſtipendiary admini- 
ſtrators of the executive Government. Every other 
conſideration will with him be ſubordinate to the 
ſalus Reipublice, He will require his conſcience to be 
informed before he can ratify any minifterial meaſure 
by his vote. He will remember and apply to your 
| remark, what the celebrated Commentator on our 
| Laws has left on record, leſt infractions of the TRIAIL. 
BY Jux ſhould ever paſs unheeded “ That the 
« Liberties 
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« Liberties of England cannot but ſubſiſt ſo long as 
cc this Palladium remains ſacred and inviolate ; not 
e only from all open attacks, which none will be fo 
te hardy as to make, but alſo from all ſecret ma- 
ce chinations which may ſap and undermine it; and 
© however convenient theſe may appear ar firſt, as 
&« doubtleſs ALL ARBITRARY POWERS WELL-EXE- 
© CUTEIY'ARE THE MOST . CONVENIENT, yet let it 
« again be remembered that delays and little incon- 
« veniencies are the price that all free Nations muſt pay 
e for their Liberty in more ſubſtantial matters, and that 
te theſe inroads upon the ſacred bulwark of the 
« Nation are fundamentally oppoſite to the ſpirit of 
cc our Conſtitution.” BLACKSTONE ; 6. 4. ch. 27.— 
Under deſpotic Governments we well know © the 
& eaſe and conveniency” of thoſe in power outweighs 
all regard ro public utility, But the Engliſh Nation 
will, I truſt, ever aſſert their Government to have 
been inſtituted for the People's ſake, and that there- 
fore their collective * eaſe and conveniency,” not that 
of Miniſters, ought to be the ſole rule and fixed 
principle of their Repreſentors “.I do not ſuſpect 

8 | you 


* BoLINGBROKE has anticipated and ſet aſide your plea of 
« conveniency” ſo happily that I cannot refrain from another 
quotation. * Muſt all the forms (he aſks) inſtituted to preſerve 
« the checks and controls of the ſeveral parts of the Conſtitution 
«« on one another, and neceſſary by conſequence to preſerve the liberty 
« of the whole, be abandoned, and a free Conſtitution be de- 
« ſtroyed, for the ſake. of ſome little canveniency, or expe- 
« diency the more, in the adminiſtration of public affairs &c. In 
* ſhort, we mult make our option, and ſurely this option is not 
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you to prefer the laviſh acquieſcence and profound 
myſtery of a Turkiſh Divan to the Freedom of 
Speech, and the open Debates of an Engliſh Par- 
liament. You only miſconceive the animation of 
the loud language of Liberty : | 


« What tho? among ourſelves with too much heat 
« We ſometimes wrangle, when we ſhould debate ; 


« A confequential ill which Freedom draws ; 
A bad effect, but from a noble cauſe.” — 


« Nor is it (you continue) a concluſion founded 
« in juſtice or experience ! that, becauſe men are in- 
ce duced by views of intereſt to yield their conſent 
« or ſupport to meaſures, concerning which their 
« judgment decides nothing, they may be brought 
« by the ſame Influence to act in deliberate op- 
c poſition to knowlege and duty.“ p. 495. 

The Influence you advocate is not an © Influence 
ce which will bring men to af in deliberate oppoſition to 
cc knowlege and duty”! You muſt then have for- 
gotten, or hoped that your readers would forget, 
that © ſure and commanding Tuffuence of which the Con- 
ce ſlitution, it ſeems, is totally ignorant, growing out of 
ce that enormous patronage, which the increaſed extent 


hard to be made, between the real and permanent bleflings 
<« of Liberty, diffuſed thro' a whole nation, and the fantaſtic 
« and accidental advantages, which they who govern, not the 
% body of the People, enjoy under abſolute Monarchies.” 


Difert. on Parties. Let. 11. 
« and 
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c and opulence of the empire has placed in the diſpoſal of 
ce the Executive Magiſtrate.” p. 466. 
In good faith, do you ſuppoſe that thoſe would not 
« af in deliberate oppoſition to knowlege and duty, ' whom 
you eſteem dead to all the compunctions of ſhame— 
as ſo little regarding the national welfare, that, if not 
influenced by © views of intereſt,” they would © at 
« leaſt obſtruct the conduct of public affairs by a wanton - 
e and perverſe oppoſition ?”” As if men ſo abandoned 
as to make a merchandize of their Parliamentary 
truſt could be {truck with remorſe, and ſhrink from 
any project they were ordered to ſupport, No, Sir, 
Put no man's intereſt in the balance n his duty, 
is the deduction from experience.” In a ſtruggle 
between duty and ſelf-intereſt, it is not uncharitable 
to apprehend that the latter will triumph, When 
Bacoy - profeſſed uot to fell injuſtice, but never to let 
Fuſtice go ſeatfree, he compromiſed with his duty 
under the ' ſemblance of à pliant Morality, preciſely 
the ſame as you here tolerate—he would not for 
lucre do that which was wrong 1n the exerciſe of his 
judiciary functions, nor what was right without that 
ſort of Influence which reſults from the acceptance or 
tc expectatiun of perſonal recompence. No doubt 
too he flattered himſelf he could never be © hrought 
ce fo att in deliberate oppoſition to knowlege and duty. 
He remains a perpetual warning that if we ca- 
pitulate with intereſt by a natural progreſſion it 
is ſure to overpower the ſtrongeſt reſolutions.— 
«© The wiſeſt of mankind” deſcended from the 
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Judgment-Seat with ignominy, convicted of foul 


corruption “. 

It is certainly unſafe, perhaps it is unjuſt, to place 
any one between temptation on the one hand, and 
moral obligation on the other. In the ſummary or- 
dinances of Mosts to the © Judges and Officers” of 
the Iſraelites, his moſt pointed injunction is againſt 
their © taking a gift.” Directly contrary to your 
opinion, © a gift (fays the inſpired Law-giver) doth 
ce blind the eyes of the wiſe, and pervert the words 
ce of the righteous.” (Exodus. ch. 28. v. 8. and Deut. 
cb. 16. v. 19.) Perhaps it is ſcarcely decorous to re- 
mind you that this reſtraint was laid on rulers elected 
by the People, and under a Theocracy. | 

In your general principle, that the private vice of a 
Legiſlator acting on the ſordid motive of pecuniary 
mk is a public benefit, you vie with ManDEvILLE; 
and, like MAanDEviLLE, you would qualify your 


ſyſtem by ſetting bounds to tke practice. [App. X.] 


But, to recur to the melancholy © experience of the 
age in which we live in oppoſition to the chimerical 
refinements, and idle diſtinctions you attempt. 
Mark how plainly Mr. Dunnine (Lord Asu- 
BURTON) puts you down. Hearken to this powerful 


ſpeaker and conſtitutional Lawyer, where he ſays, 


that © nothing leſs than the moſt alarming and 
e corrupt Influence, could induce a number of Gentlemen 
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« in that Houſe, to ſupport the Miniſter by their Votes 
« in thoſe meaſures within doors, WHICH THEY CON= 
«© DEMNED AND REPROBATED WITHOUT, That this 
ce was the caſe, and within his own immediate knowlege, 
* he declared upon his honour ; and added, that tho! 


he was not himſelf very ſqueamiſh, nor over- 


ce delicate, in giving his opinion upon the meaſures 
ce of Adminiſtration, he had never indulged himſelf in 
ce throwing upon them ſuch ſevere epithets, as bad fallen 
c in his preſence from the mouths of Members abroad, 
« who notwithſtanding SUPPORTED THEM WITHIN 
© THESE WALLS! ! Nor was the number ſmall, for, 
ce but that the taſk would be too invidious, be could 
mention no leſs than xrixTy Members of that Houſe who 
« had held that language and conduct. —See Parlia- 
mentary Debates, April 6, 1780. 

They who are not ſtricken dumb by this afſevera- 
tion of the numbers within one man's knowlege © who 
ce dare think one thing, and another vote,” have to 
ſolve a vexatious problem. How in the ſignal caſe 
of the Middleſex Election, Mr. WIL EES, four times 
choſen, was as often expelled by the Houſe, who at 
laſt ſeated a Gentleman of zheir choice in the place 


* « You would not expect to hear any lax, faſhionable, tem- 
«« porizing principles of Morality from the Pulpit. Alas! let us 
«« ſpeak as plainly as we can, we have no great expectations of 
*« being regarded; it is the laſt ſtage of political profligacy 
te auben men condemn in pri vate, condemn in unequivocal terms; and 
« without a bluſh,*the very principls which they ſupport in public.” 


Sermons and Tracht, by R. WaTts0N, Big Lande þ. 123. 
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of the Candidate elected by the Frecholders ? Their 
taſk will not end here. The ſticklers for © the In- 
« fluence ariſing from the acceptance or expettation of 
«+ public preferments,” have further to develope, 
how the ſame and ſucceeding Houſes, though 
preſſed every Seſſion to wipe away this blot 
from the Journals of Parliament, negatived all Mo- 
tions with that purport, till Lord NorTu, who 
auſpicated this expulſion had been diſplaced ? .Then 
the change of Miniſtry effected a ſudden change in 


the minds of the Houſe of Commons. To what 


latent cauſe are we to aſcribe this revolution in their 
ſentiments? Are we bound to ſuppoſe that by a 
blind and irreſiſtible fatality theſe unnatural Majori- 
ties were robbed of free-agency, and degraded to 
12voluntary inſtruments to execute what others had 
deviſed ? Or may we aſk, whether the ſecret work- 
ings of a corrupt aſcendancy through © the acceptance 
« and expettation of public preferments” did not 1n- 
FLUENCE them, and © in deliberate oppoſition to know- 
« lege and duy, to do a deed “ ſubverſive of the 
« rights of the whole body of Electors in the king- ' 
« dom?” * And to perſiſt juſt ſo many years in 
their refuſal to cancel this alarming precedent as that 
Miniſterial Influence continued, which inſtigated the 
opprobrious Reſolution ? 


* 2d May, 1782. «It was reſolved that all the Declarations, 
« Orders, and Reſolutions reſpecting the Election of John 
«« Wilkes, Eſq. for the County of Middlefex, as a void Elec- 
« tion, &c. be expunged from the Journals of this Houſe as 
« Jubverſe fue of the rights of the whole body of Electors 5 the 8 


« dom.” 
At 
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At length we are arrived at your courtly corrollary, 
which by the perplexity and ambiguity of expreſſion 
we may collect, envelopes more meaning than is 
avowed, You admoniſh us to © reflect upon the 
ce power of the Houſe of Commons to extort a com 
e pliance with its reſolutions from the other parts 
ce of the Legiſlature, or to put to death the Conſtitution 
« by @ refuſal of the annual grants of money to the 
«© ſupport of the neceflary functions of Government 
© —when we reflect, allo, what motives there 
c are, which, in the viciſſitudes of political in- 
ce tereſts and paſſions, mey one day arm and point 
te this power againſt the Executive Magaſtrate— 
« when we attend to theſe conſiderations, we ſhall 
© be led perbaps to acknowlege, that there is not 
© more of paradox than of probability, in that impor- 
tant, but much decried apothegm, that an inde- 
e pendent Parliament is incompatible with the exiſtence 
« of the Monarchy.” p. 496. True it 1s, Sir, the 
Houſe of Commons have in theory the power to 
withhold “ tbe annual grants of money.” But this 
power now reſts merely in ſcriptis. Of what avail is 
a right which they may continue to claim, but can 
never exerciſe ? To this artificial reaſoning, not 
unlike the technical fictions which diſgrace the letter- 
of our Law, it is enough for my preſent purpoſe to 
repeat that © the Supplies they - muſt vote, for the 
« Army muſt have its pay, and the Public Credi- 
ce tors their intereſt.” [App. Y.] More might be 
faid to allay your fears on this fcore, but I haſten 
to aſk you if this can be the ſeHf-ſame body, which, 
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when it ſuited, you deſcribed as fallen into a ſtate 
ſo abject and ſo weak, that prudence forbade them 
to ſhake off the interference of the Peers in their Elec- 
tions? They muſt ſubmit paſſively to this abuſe, © zo 
« help to keep the Government of the country in their 
hands; in which you were pleaſed to add, “ it would not 
ce perhaps long continue to refide, if ſo powerful and wealthy 
« apart of the Nation as the Peerage compoſe, were ex- 
&« cluded from all ſhare and intereſt in its conſtitution.” — 
That all may comprehend the more clearly its 
general aſpect, let me detain. you while I ſketch a 
parting view of your performance.—Had you ſpoken 
out roundly, and declared that to intruſt any powers 
to the People's Houſe, other than to regulate an 
incloſure-bill, or a road-act, were highly dangerous 
to the common ſafety, if not counter-acted by the 
Influence of the Crown; however the doctrine | 
would have outraged our countrymen, at any rate 
you might have lain claim to the merit of publiſh- 
ing ſentiments of which you were not aſhamed. But 
to contend, that, to the neglect of a free choice, it is 
better for HALT of the Houſe of Commons to obtain 
ce their Seats by purchaſe or nomination To aſſert 
that if men with ſpecious qualifications be returned, 
« it fignifies little who return them'—To enquire 
whether © any new ſcheme promiſe to collect more wiſdom 
te and integrity To defend the Peers in their in- 
terference in the Election of the Commons To 
aſk, © where would be the inconveniency if the King 
« ſhould nominate a limited number”'-—To have 
doubted whether any endeavour to diminiſh the In- 
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fluence of the Crown © be good or even INNOCENT — 
To ſuppoſe the Commons atrocious enough, unleſs 
gained by private and particular intereſt, © 10 obſtrut# 
* the condutt of public affairs by a wanton and perverſe 
« oppoſition” — To leave us only the choice between 
a © Government of terror, or a © Government by In- 
&« fluence”'—To pronounce the national buſineſs ſo 
complex that in general it is “ indifferent” to Mem- 
bers on which fide they vote—To declare, © ex- 
« Pperience” teaches that intereſt will not make men 
« att in oppoſition to kriowlege and duiy — To crown 
the whole with an „ apothegm” that an indepen- 
« dent Parliament is incompatible with Monarchy.” — 
And to hold out this tiſſue of libellous inuendoes on 
the cardinal principles of the Engliſh Conſtitution, 
not more our honeſt pride than the common topic 
of praiſe among foreigners, in order to raiſe doubts 
and difficulties concerning their excellency, and that 
on no better ground than a remote and improbable 
poſſibility—This wild ſurmiſe, which at laſt you 
can only venture to call a © probability” of what 
« may one day” happen—that a fair and uninfluenced 
Repreſentative of the Commons may © put to death 
 « tbe Conſtitution” —is ſurely premeditated equivo- 
cation—Yes, I muſt call it diſhonourable duplicity. 
This tameneſs deceives our expectation. Why 
faulter ? Obviouſly your context demands a bolder 
climax, & 4, 

I have an heavier charge againſt you. Your 
project to fence the Conſtitution againſt popular 


exceſs, by encircling the Throne with a regulated 
conflux 


ens 


conflux of Influence — that is, to open the flood- 
gates of Corruption, hoping to ſhut them again 
when the baleful tide flows to a given height in Par- 
liament—is a libel on a Conſtitution compounded 
like ours, of three 1nDEPENDENT Eſtates. The 
<«« integrity,” according to Mr. Patty, © which 
© depends on the FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCY OF 
© PARLIAMENT, is the key-ſtone which keeps the 
% whole together” no longer. Now Influence ce- 
ments our ſocial edifice. Touch this taliſman, and 
the baſeleſs fabric diſſolves. All the encomiums on 
the happy aſſemblage of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, 
and Democracy, in the Engliſh ſcheme of Parliamen- 
tary Legiſlation are then no more than the waking 
dreams of theoriſts ! Illuminated men throughout 
Europe, the MonTEsqQu1Evs and the BuxLAaMadquis, 
have in vain exhauſted their talents to praiſe this 
triple diviſion and balance of powers, which, by a 
free action of all its parts, gives reciprocal ſolidity 
to each branch, while, by a rare felicity, it com- 
bines monarchical energy with the mild and equal 
maxims of a Commonwealth. You forebode that a 
free Parliament and the regal office could not co- 
exiſt. Yet if © the body of the Britiſh People be ſatis- 
ce fied with their condition (as you have more re- 
- cently told us“) how come you to fear that an 
Aſſembly of their Delegates, voluntarily choſen to 
ſpeak their voice, and to defend their intereſts, would 
prove © incompatible with the exiſtence of the Monarchy ?” 


In the Advertiſement to the ſeparate publication of this 


Chapter on the Britiſh Conſtitution. 
| whiſper 
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Every whiſper of this kind implies, neceſſarily implies, 
one of theſe two things—either that Public Opinion is 
weary of kingly Government, or that the Crown 
and the Commons Houſe are natural antagoniſts, 
Extricate yourſelf out of this unfortunate dilemma. 
Let me add, without offence, that I ſuſpe& this 
corollary to your political lucubrations would have 
been ſpared, had it not been to work on our tried 
attachment to Royalty, in the hope to fright us 
from Conſtitutional Reform. At leaſt you muſt wiſh 
it to be ſuppreſſed after you are ſhown its expreſs 
Parliamentary reprobation, even in the decay of 
modern Repreſentation: This was, Sir, during a 
_ tranſient ſuſpenſion of Influence, when the Houſe of 
Commons, recovering its proper tone, declared in 
an addreſs to the Throne, that «© a King of Great 
Britain cannot have ſo perfect, In] or ſo honour- 
ce able a ſecurity for every thing which can make a 
« King truly great, and truly happy, as in the 
ce genuine and natural ſupport of an UNINFLUENCED 
© AND INDEPENDENT Hovst of COMMONS.” “ 
Laſtly : from your conjectural objections (they 
are nothing more) built on a © probability” of what 
« may one day happen from an outrageous abuſe 
of power by a popular Aſſembly, but in proof of 
which you are as unable to intimate a ſingle indica- 
tion, as you are to exhibit a ſatisfactory precedent, 
let us appeal to an infallible tefl. To theſe ſpecu- 
lative predictions I will oppoſe plain matter of fact, 
the unvaried and collective evidence of different 


* rg Ap. 1782. Jour. Com. v. 38. p. 923. 
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ages, and of many countries. An accumulation of 
teſtimony equivalent to demonſtration : and, unleſs 
you were able to draw up a counter-catalogue, equally 
impreſſive, every “ unplaced, unpenſioned, un- 
influenced Engliſhman, muſt invert your ſervile 
« apothegm to affirm that a DEPENVDEXT PaAR- 
LIAMENT IS INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE EXISTENCE 
or A FREE ConsTITUTION. For, let the Engliſh 
People weigh well in their minds that the Romans 
were deprived of Freedom by the abaſement of the 
Senate—that the antient States General of France 
were reduced to a nullity by the ſway which a tyrant 
gained over them—that the political profligacy of 
the Swediſh Diet deteriorated an elective and limited 
Monarchy into one hereditary and abſolute—that 
the Cortes of the various provinces of Spain com- 
poſed the moſt independent and moſt reſpectable 
Aſſemblies that Europe had then ſeen, till the pre- 
cious. ores of Peru and Mexico, tempted them to 
ſubvert the Liberties of their country. Nor let us 
forget the fate of the States of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia; nor that in the Electorates and other Co- 
Eſtates of the Empire, ſcarcely a veſtige remains of 
their antient popular inſtitutions all are ſuperſeded by 
a MILITARY pksPOrIsu. Furthermore, let us bear 
uppermoſt with our remembrance of theſe afflicting 
examples, thar theſe Nations, humbled by ſlavery, 
loſt their importance in the proportion that they loſt 

their Freedom. | 
To paſs over the reſt, Spain, heretofore the 
ſcourge and terror of Europe, eminently bleſſed by 
SY nature 
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nature with the eternal advantages of fituation and 
climate, and annually ſupplied with ſterling trea- 
ſure from the American Continent, has, ſince that 
fatal reverſe, dwindled to an adverſary too feeble to 
cruſh the corſairs of Barbary, What ſeries of cala- 
mity, arifing from the People enjoying their rights, 
have you to ſet off againſt this monitory recital of 
inſlaved millions, where the legiſlative Body cor- 
rupted by the executive Magiſtrate, in alliance in- 
deed in moſt caſes with intriguing Prieſts, has be- 
trayed to a Tyrant the Liberties it was eſpecially 
choſen to yindicate? The Prince grafps the ſolid 
ſubſtance of arbitrary power, and nothing is left to 
the Subject except the pageant of Freedom. I deny 
not that the © unreal mockery” of a Senate, a Par- 
liament, a Diet, the Cortes, or the States, has been 
generally kept up, at leaſt for a time, becauſe per- 
verted into an inſtrument truly formidable to the 
People. The preſervation of forms conceals the 
progreſſion toward defpotifm. Deſpotiſm is a ſpec- 
tre too hideous to gain admittance among free-born 
men, unleſs it be introduced under 2 borrowed 
maſk. Hiſtory had evinced it to have been no mean 
policy in the Cæſars, long after their will was taken 
for the only law, to retain the external form and 
image of the Republic. Eadem magiſtratuum vo. 
tabula, ſua conſulibys, ſua pretoribus ſpecies. It is 
not in religious eſtabliſhments only that © rhe WA 
« ig commonly the laſt thing that ig changed. Hence 


* PALEY, p. 580. 
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it is, and the fact deſerves our moſt ſerious regards, 
that the Sicilians, exhauſted and gaſping under 
-Spaniſh oppreſſion, are ſtill inſulted with the ſolemn 
grimace of the PARLIAURENT, founded by their 
Norman anceſtors. [App. Z.] But we need not to 
look abroad in queſt of inſtances. They may be found 
at home.—Y our own Houſes of Convocation, Sir, 
once the rivals of Parliament, are ſtill, after the idle 
formality of Elections, to repreſent the Clergy, 
hung out on every General Election, to warn 
Engliſhmen how long the lifeleſs corſe of an inſti- 
tution may remain entire after its ſpirit is de- 


parted. 


APPEN. 
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 APPENDIS, 


1 N ote A. referred to from p. 6. 


AN adequate and free Repreſentation of the People, 
fuited to the exiſting ſtate of ſoctety, is the life-ſpring 
and maſter -principle of freedom in our Cunſtitution— 
Other writers might be adduced in proof of this 
point; out on this occaſion I prefer Biſhop Huxp's 
teſtimony. Mr. PaLzy and his admirers will more 
readily ſubmit to epiſcopal authority. 

&« In proceſs of time, the leſſer military tenants 
te in capite multiplied exceedingly. And, as many 
te of them were poor, and unequal to a perſonal 
te attendance in the court of their lord, or in the 
* common council of the kingdom (where of right 
te and duty they were to pay their attendance) they 
« were Willing, and it was found convenient, to 
« give them leave to appear in the way of Repreſen- 
* tation. And this was the origin of what we now 
ce call the Knights of the Shires; who, in thoſe 
te times, were appointed to repreſent, not all the 
„ Freeholders of Counties, but the leſſer tenants 
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of the Crown only. For theſe, not attending in 
perſon, would otherwiſe have had no place in the 
King's council, 

ce. The riſe of Citizens and Burgeſſcs, that is, 
Repreſentatives of the Cities and trading Towns, 
muſt be accounted for ſomewhat aifirently, Theſe 
had originally been in the juriſdiction, and made 
part of the demeſnes of the King and his great 
Lords. The reaſon of which appears from what 
I obſerved of the genius of the feudal policy. 
For, little account being had of any but martial 
men, and trade being not only diſhonourable, but 
almoſt unknown in thoſe ages ; the lower people, 


who lived together in towns, moſt of them ſmall 


and inconſiderable, were left in a ſtate of ſubjec- 
tion to the Crown, or ſome other of the Barons, 
and expoſed to their * ipal and 
talliages. 

« But this condition of Burghers, as it ſprang 
from the military genius of the nation, could only 


be ſupported by it. When that declined there- 
fore, and inſtead of a People of ſoldiers, the 
commercaal ſpirit prevailed, and filled our towns 


with rich traders and merchants, it was no longer 
reaſonable, nor was it the intereſt of the Crown, 
that theſe communities and bodies of men ſhould 
be ſo little regarded. On the contrary, 4 large 


« ſhare of the public burdens being laid upon them, and 
te the frequent neceſſities of the Crown, efpecially 


cc 


in foreign wars, or in the King's contentions with 


« his Barons, requiring bim to have recourſe to their 


cc purſes, 


4 
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© purſes, it was naturally brought about that thoſe, as 
te vell as the tenants in capite, ſhould in time be admitted 
« to have a ſhare in the public councils.” — Moral and Po- 
litical Dialogues, by the Rev. Dr. HuRD. v. 2. p. 156. 
5th Edit. | 

The Conſtitution itſelf fuppoſed the men of 
cc greateſt conſequence in the Common-wealth to 
ce have a ſeat in the national councils- Trade and 
ce agriculture had advanced vaſt numbers into con- 
te ſequence, that before were of ſmall account in 
ce the kingdom. The public conſideration was in- 
ce creaſed by their wealth, and the public neceſſities 
& relieved by it. Were theſe to remain for ever 
cc excluded from the King's councils ? or was not 
ce that council, which had Liberty for its objem, to widen 
« and expand 2 in order to receive them ? It did, 
in fact, receive them with open arms; and, in ſo 
« doing, conducted itſelf on the very e of 
GE the old feudal policy.“ ib. p. 166. 


Note B. referred to from the note in p. 6. 


The emiſſary of a Tartar Mahometan Prince bas pur- 
chaſed not leſs than xi Hr Stats among the Commons 
of Great Britain.—] Of this fact there can be no 
doubt. Mr. Pirr, when he brought forward his 
firſt Motion in favour of a Parliamentary Reform, 
did not ſcruple to aſſert it in the Houſe. © Another 
« ſet (he ſaid) of Boroughs and Towns, in the lofty 
tc poſſeſſion of Engliſh. Freedom, claimed 10 them- 

Ss * . 7... "_— 


(tes } 


&« ſelves the right of bringing their Votes to market, 
« They had no other property, no other ſtake in 
<« the country, than the property and price which 
te they procured for their votes. Such Boroughs 
© were the moſt dangerous of all others. So far 
© from conſulting the intereſt of their country, in 
cc the choice which they made, they held out their 
« Boroughs to the beſt purchaſer, and in fact they 
cc belonged more to the Narot or Axcor than they 
«-did to the People of Great Britain. They were Cities 
« aud Boroughs more within the juriſdittion of the Car- 
cc natic than the limits of the Empire of Great Britain; 
« and it was 4 fads pretty well known and generally 
© underſtood, that the Nabob of Arcot had no leſs than 
ce SEVEN or EIGHT MEMBERS i that Houſe ! Such 
« Boroughs then were ſources. of corruption; they 
te gave riſe to an inundation of corrupt wealth and 
te corrupt Members, who had no regard or connec- 
* tion either for or with the People of this king- 
« dom,” &c. &c.—Debrett's Parliamentary Regiſter, 
D. 24. P. 124. —_ 

Mr. Burks alſo harangues indignantly on this 
abuſe.—** Our wonderful Miniſter, as you all know, 
e formed a new plan, a plan izſigne recens alio in- 
ce dium ore, a plan for ſupporting the freedom of our 
_ «Conſtitution by court intrigues, and for removing 
ce its corruptions by Indian delinquency. To carry 
ce that bold paradoxical deſign into execution, ſuffi- 
e cient funds and apt inſtruments became neceſſary. 
© You are perfectly ſenſible that a Parliamentary 
© Reform occupies his thoughts day and night, as 
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an efſencial member in this extraordinary project. 


In his anxious reſearches upon this ſubject, natura. 
inſtinct, as well as ſound policy, would direct his 
eyes, and ſettle his choice on PauL BENVTIEID. 
Paul. BENFIELD is the grand Parliamentary Re- 
former, the Reformer to whom the whole choir of 


| Reformers bow, and to whom even the right ho- 


nourable gentleman [Mr. Prrr] himſelf muſk 
yield the palm: For what region in the empire, 
what City, what Borough, what County, what 
tribunal in this kingdom, is not full of his la- 
bours ? others have been only ſpeculators ; he 1s 
the grand practical Reformer; and while the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pledges in vain be 
man and the miniſter,” to increaſe the provincial 
Members, Mr. Benfield has auſpiciouſly and prac- 
tically begun it. Leaving far behind him even 


© Lord Cameiford's generous deſign of beſtowing 


Old Sarum on the Bank. of England, Mr. Ben- 


e field has thrown in the Borough of CarcxLape 


to reinforce the County Repreſentation. Not 
content with this, in order to ſtation a ſteady 
phalanx for all future Refotms, this public- ſpirited 
uſurer, amid his charitable toils for the relief of 
India, did not forget the poor rotten Conſtitution of 
his native country. For her, he did not diſdain 
to ſtoop to the trade of a wholeſale upholſterer 
for this Houſe, to furniſh it, not with the faded 
tapeſtry figures of antiquated merit, ſuch as 
decorate, and may feproach ſome other houſes, 


„but with real, ſolid, living patterns of true 


H 4 e modern 
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& modern virtue. Paul Benfield made (reckotting 
& þimſelf) no fewer than x16uT Members in the laſt 
© Parliament. What copious ſtreams of pure blood 
e muſt he not have transfuſed into the veins of the 
« preſent !”—Works, v. 2. p. 511. 8 
Indeed, Mr. Buxkx, commenting on the Nabob 
of Arcott's private debts to Europeans being charged 
on the revenues of the Carnatic, in the ſame Speech 
heſitates not to impute that extraordinary tranſaction 
to the Parliamentary intereſt of the Creditors in theſe 
glowing words“ Let no man hereafter talk of the 
* decaying energies of nature. All the acts and monu- 
* ments in the records of peculation; the conſolidated 
« corruption of ages; the patterns of exemplary 
© plunder in the heroic times of Roman iniquity, 
te never equilled the gigantic corruption of this 
© ſingle act. Never did Nero, in all the inſolent 
« prodigality of deſpotiſm, deal out to his prætorian 
ce guards a donation fit to be named with the largeſs 
© ſhowered down by the bounty of our Chancellor 
* of the Exchequer 22 wh Pirr] on the „ band 
« of his Indian Sepoys. 

Both Mr. BunxkE and Mr. P1TT poſſeſſed peculiar 
means of information reſpecting the number of 
Members put into Parliament by the Nabob of 
Arcot or his agent. Mr. Buzxz's Brother (Mr. R. 
Burke) in an Election cauſe where Mr. Pirr was 
the junior Councel, took. occaſion in addreſſing the 
Jury to remark, “ that the whole Weſt of England 
« were anxious to ſee Mr. BRN FIELD, and to partake 
of his liberality. That each Borough was de- 
&« frous 
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« ſirous of having him for their Repreſentative ; but 
ce his perſon could not be divided. That into 
1 Cricklade pouring the riches of the Eaſt ſhe ſoon 
tc fell a victim, and that Borough he fixed on himſelf 
< to repreſent. That in the other Boroughs he had 
c his ſubſtitutes, and nine of thoſe ſubſtitutes, be then 
% bad in the Houſe f Oe” FI of the 
Cricklade Caſe. 7. 312. 


Note C. referred to from p. 10. 


 & The rotten part of our Conſtitution, the ſmall 
ce Borowghs"—] The paſſage in Burner is as fol- 
lows :—* Moſt of the great Counties and the chief 
« Cities choſe men that were zealous for the King and 
« Government: but the rotten part of our Conflitution, 
« the ſmall Boroughs, were in many places wrought 
© on to chooſe bad men.” Hiſt. of bis own Time. 


v. 2. p. 295. fol. 1734. 


Note D. referred to from p. 22. 


as the conſtitutional principle of free and popular Elec 
tion demands.] © If the King doth newly incor- 
te porate an antient Borough (which ſent Burgeſſes 
„ to the Parliament) and granteth that certain 
* ſelected Burgeſſes ſhall make Election of the Bur- 
hy = of Parliament, where all the Burgeſſes 

« elected 
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« elected before, this Charter taketh not the Elec- 


cc 


cc 


« High Court of Parliament are pro bono publico, 
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tion of the other Burgeſſes: And ſo, if a City, &c. 
hath power to make Ordinances, they cannot 
make an Ordinance that a leſſe number ſhall elect 
Burgeſſes for the Parliament than made the Elec- 
tion before; for free Elections of Members of the 


and not to be compared to other caſes of Election 


of Maiors, Bailiffs, &c. of Corporations.” 
COKE. 4 Inft. 48. 


te In moſt patlements where I have ſerved thirty 
years togither, whenſoever any queſtion came 
about the freedome of elections, I have obſerved 
the inclination of the houſe of. commons. to favour 
the popular elections, Judgin 8 the more free and 
indifferent the election is, the more it ĩs for the 
freedome and intereſt of the commons: he rof 
many precedents and judgments are in the jour 
nals of that houſe: and before the ſtatute 8 H. 6. 
which reſtraines elections to be by frecholders of 
40 ſhillings per annum only, all the freeholders 
generally had their votes in thoſe eledions; and 
att this day in antient cittys and boroughs, for the 
moſt part the elections {till remain popular and 
free by all the inhabitants, except almes men and 
ſuch like.” WfTRLOCRE's Notes uppon the King's 


Writt for chooſing Members of Parlement. v. 1. p. 385. 


Note 
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Note E. referred to from p. 23. | | 


Dur Law vaunts that Engliſhmen aft in Legiſlation 
« either in perſon or by Repreſentation upon their own 
« free Elections. ] This conſtitutional principle is 
to be found in the Parliamentary recognition of the 
deſcent of the Crown of England to Jams, on the del 
miſe of ELizaBeTH. © As we cannot too often, or 
« enough, ſo can there be no means or ways ſo fit, 
ee borh to ſacrifice our unfeigned and hearty thanks to 
* Almighty God, for bleſſing us with a Sovereign 
« adorned with the rareſt gifts of mind and body, in 
« ſuch admirable peace and quietneſs, and upon the 
« knees of our hearts to agnize our moſt conſtant 
« faith, obedience, and loyalty to' your Majeſty and 
« your royal progeny, as in this High Court of Par- 
« hament, where all the whole body of the Realm, 
« and every particular member thereof, either in Penn 
« or by Repreſentation (UPON THEIR OWN FREE 
c ELECTIONS) are by the Laws of this Realm 
ce deemed to be perſonally preſent.” Stat. x Jac. 1. c. 1. 
The introductory nonſenſe. is amply compenſated 
by this ſtatutory declaration of the original and com- 
mon right of Engliſhmen. It is declaratory of the 
Common Law; as will appear by the ſucceeding 
extract from Sir Tho. SMrT#a's curious tract on the 
te manner of Gouernement or policie of the Realme 
« of Englande.“ Fhis Gentleman, Secretary to 
Ebwann and EL ABE Tn, ſays, „Euerie Engliſh- 
* man is nN to bee ER Bis Parliament} 
| 8 mr ccc preſent, 
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te preſent, either in perſon or by procuration and 
tc attornies, of what preheminence, ſtate, dignitie, 
e or qualities ſoeuer he be, from the Prince (be he 
« King or Queene) to the loweſt perſon of Englande. 
« And the conſent of the Parliament is taken to be 
« euerie mans conſent.” De Republica Anglorum. 


1583. p. 35. 

The ſame doctrine is recognized by Mr. Juſtice 
BLacksrows. — The Commons conſiſt of all ſuch 
« men of property in the kingdom, as have not 
« Seats in the Houſe of Lords: every one of which 
« bas à voice in Parliament, either perſonally or by his 
« Repreſentatives. In a free State every man, who 
« is ſuppoſed a free agent, ought to be in ſome 
« meaſure his own governor ; and therefore a branch 
« at leaſt of the legiſtative power ſhould reſide in the 
« whole body of the People. — Commentaries on the 
: Laws of England. v. 1. p. 158. 8yo. 


Note F. referred to from p. 23. 


—outnumber the Conſtituents of a Majority of your lower . 
Houfe of Legiſlature. ] After the extracts in the Note 
unmediately preceding, the following ſtatement can- 
not but fill every honeſt mind with ſcandal.— Your 
Committee find that 1]. hundred and fifty-ſeven 
* Members, being a Majority of the Commons of 
England, are elected by eleven thouſand and ſeventy- 
« five voters; or in other words, by little more than 

cc the 
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« the one hundred and ſeventietb part of the People to 
te be repreſented, even ſuppoſing them to be only #wo 
cc millions. Report of the Committee of THE FRIENDS 
or THE Port on the Repreſentation of England 
and Wales. p. 5. 4to. printed by order of the Society. 
Scottiſh Repreſentation lies in a ſtate yet more de- 
plorable.—< In two of the Counties, there are only 
te three real Voters in each; in ſeven not more than 
© ten: in all of them reſpectively very few. The 
te total number of real Voters in the whole Kingdom 
© is one thouſand three hundred and ninety.” —Report 
of the Repreſentation of Scotland, publiſhed by the ſame 
Society, p. 8. 4to, 


Note G. referred to from p. 23. 


Perpetuities and Reverſions of Seats among your Re- 
preſentatives are advertized for ſale by auction as pub- 
licly as ſeats at your Tbeatres.] Within theſe few 
years the perpetuity of nominating /wo Members for 
Gatton, and a reverſion in fee to nominate one for 
Aſpburton, have been openly advertized and ſold by 
auction. Theſe anecdotes will form no unintereſting 
part in the hiſtory of Parliament, and ſhould be 
preſerved. | 


« A MOST VALUABLE CONTINGENCY. 


C Yeſterday the ſpirit and purity of the Engliſh 
« Conſtirution was demonſtrated in a very remark- 
| « able 


* 
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« able manner. The eſtate of Gar rox was ſold by 
cc auction, and the value of the eſtate was enhanced 
cc by a public declaration, that beſide the rental, the 
* manſions, the parks, the water, and fo forth, it 
« poſſeſſed moſt valuable Contingencies, which Mr, 
© CHRISTIE ſaid, tho they were of a nature too de- 
« licate for him to mention, they were too palpable 
e to be overlooked. 

+ < The — — is, that b there be three or 
cc four miſerable hamlets on the eſtate, lett at no more 
ce than forty ſhillings a year rent, or thereabout, it ſends 
. t2po Members to Parliament. This contingency, 
« which is valuable only on account of the cor- 
< ruption of the day in which we live, has advanced 
ce this eſtate beyond all credible eſtimate ; and made 
« jt, for a certain claſs of men, one of the moſt de- 
« ſjrable purchaſes in England. The rental is only 
« fifteen hundred pounds a year, and therefore by 
ce the diſproportioned ſize of the manſions, parks, 
<« and offices, it can only be conſidered as a uy 
« villa. 

This villa was yeſterday peremprorily fold at 
t the hammer for ſixty-two thouſand guineas and 
* this ſum was conſidered as ſo egregiouſly beneath 
er the value, that Mr. CHRIST IE held it for a very 
* conſiderable time in ſuſpence, before he would 
« ſuffer it to go at that ſum.— 

cc We muſt bear teſtimony to the able and maſterly 
« manner in which Mr. CaxisTiE managed this 
ce ſubject. He hinted at the contingency with great 
* nicety—He faid that in three years an occafion 
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would come when the aſtoniſhing importance of 
this eſtate would be felt It was too conſpicuous to 
require comment—His eye traverſed the room for 
Nabobs. He hinted at inquiries and Impeach- 


ments looked firſt to the Boroughmongers of 


one party, and then of another He ſquinted at all 
the poſſible contingencies of political convul- 
ſion—and as an apology for dwelling on the in- 
adequate ſum of ſixty-two thouſand guineas, he 
begged the audience to reflect on a moment what 


« muſt be the reflection thrown upon him three 
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years hence, if he ſhould ſuffer it now to go at 
that ſum. What ſhould I do (fays he) three 
years hence, when on the true value of this in- 
eſtimable purchaſe being known, it ſhould ſell for 
twenty or thirty thouſand pounds more than the 
preſent ſum ? What muſt I do in this caſe ? Why 
pulverize my hammer, and forſwear for eternity 
a profeſſion for which I ſhould be proved demon- 
ſtratively unfit !”” It was at length knocked down 
to old Joſhua Sharp, who was ſaid to buy it for 
the Earl of Hertford. Edward Moore, Efq; bid 
ſixty-one thouſand guineas. Mr, Sharpe offered 
another thouſand, and made the purchaſe. 

« We forbear to comment on this ſubject. But 
ſurely, in the enſuing Seſſion this circumſtance 
will juſtify the arguments of Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Prrr, and convince Parliament, if reaſoning can 
convince them, of the neceſlity that there is for 


« a Reform in the Repreſentation of the People.” 


GAZETTEER September 8th, 1786. 


cc Devon- 
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« Devonſhire. 
To be peremptorily ſold, 
By Mr. Chriſtie, | 
« At his Great Room in Pall Mall, on Wedneſday 
e the 7th of February next, at one o'clock, 


© The reverſion in fee, ſubject to two lives, a 
6c moiety of the Lordſhip, &c. &c. of AsaBurTON 
&© in the county of Devon, together with the Court 
« Baron, Court Leet, and Perquiſites thereto be- 
« longing, and the Rents payable by the Free or 
« Burgage Tenants, in number one hundred and 


ec ſixty-three of the annual amount of twenty-two 


te pounds and upward: the above comprehends 

+ A moſt valuable Contingency 
e a defirable nature, requiring no comment. 

« Printed particulars may be now had at the White 
« Lyon Inn, Briſtol; York Houſe, Bath ; White 


«© Hart, and Antelope, Saliſbury ; the Rainbow | 
“ Coffee-houſe, Cornhill; and in Pall Mall.” 


GAZETTEER; January 8th, 1787. 


Note H. referred to from p. 31. 


This Identity of Intereſt is to be attained by a partici- 
pation of the People in their own Government—] © He 
* that would know whether abſolute Monarchys or 

cr mix'd | 
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«© mix'd Governments do moſt foment or puniſh 
« Venality and Corruption, ought to examine the 
principle and practice of both, and compare them 
ce one with the other. As to the Principle, the 
« above mentioned Vices may be profitable to pri- 
vate men, but they can never be fo to the 
« Government, if it be popular or mix'd :+ No 
« People was ever the better for that which renders 
them weak or baſe ; and @ DuLY CREATED Ma- 
« piftracy, governing a Nation with their conſent, can 
« hade no intereſt diftintt from that of the Publick, 
ce or deſire to diminiſh the ſtrength of the People, 
which is their own, and by which they ſubfiſt. 
- © On the other ſide, the abfolute Monarch who 
c governs for himſelf and chiefly ſeeks his own 
cc prefervation, looks upon the ſtrength and bravery 
«© of his Subjects as the root of his greateſt danger, 
« and frequently deſires to render them weak, baſe, 
ce corrupt, and unfaithful to each other, that they 
may neither dare to attempt the breaking of the 
t yoke he lays upon them, nor truſt one, another in 
c any generous deſign ' for the recovery of their 
Liberty. So that the ſame corruption which pre- 
ce ſerves ſuch a Prince, if it were introduced by a 
«© People, would weaken, if not utterly deſtroy 
« them.” Diſcourſes concerning Government ; 9 Al- 
GERNON SIDNEY. ch. 2. Sect᷑. % | 


* A Note 


( ate 
Note I. referred to from p- 3 3. 


Making the total. n of Patrons only, 0] k 
ſubjoin the paſſage at large. 

The Patronage of which your Petitioners com- 
ce plain, is of two kinds; That which ariſes from 
the unequal diſtribution of the Elective Franchize, 
* and the popular rights of voting by which cer- 
© tain places return Members to. ſerve in Parlia- 
ments; and that which ariſes from the expence 
te attending conteſted Elections, and the conſequent 
degree of power acquired by wealth. 

Buy theſe two means, a weight of Parliamentary 
Influence has been obtained by certain indivi- 
* duals, forbidden by the ſpirit of the Laws, and 
<« in its conſequences moſt dangerous to the Liber- 
ties of the People of Great Britain. | 

© The operation of the firft ſpecies of Patronage 
« 1s direct, and ſubje& to poſitive proof. Ei Y- 
« FOUR individuals do by their own immediate autho- 
ce rity ſend, ons HunDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN of 
« your Honourable Members to Parliament. And this 
c your Petitioners are ready, if the fact be diſputed, to 
& prove, and to name the Members and the Patrons. 

The ſecond ſpecies of Patronage cannot be 
« ſhown with equal accuracy, though it is fele with 
te equal force. 

« Your Ne are convinced, that in addi- 
6 tion to the one hundred and fifty-ſeven Honourable 
« Members above mentioned, one hundred and fifty 
« more, making in the whole TRIER HuNnDRED AND 

| « SEVEN, 
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te Seven, are returned to your Honoftrable Houſe, not 
&« by the colleftive voice of thoſe whom they appear to 
« repreſent, but by the recommendation of skVvnNTY 
ce powerful individuals, added to the xt6aTY-rouR 
% before-mentioned, and making the total number of 
« Patrons altogether oNLy ONE HUNDRED. and FIFTY 
ce FOUR, Who return à decided majority of your Ho- 
« nourable Houſe.” — Authentic Copy of a Petition pray- 
ing for a Reform in Parliament ; preſented to the Houſe 
of Commons on 6th May, 17193 ; publiſbed by the So- 
cieiy, THE FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE, afſociated for the 


Purpoſe of obtaining a Parliamentary Reform. p. 11. 40. 


Note K. referred to from p. 34. 


The Lower Houſe, I fear, carries in its prominent 
features too many infallible tendencies toward an oligar- 
chical and ſtanding Sæxarz.] Mr. Buxxzs many 
years ago made the ſame complaint.—“ An ad- 
« dreſſing Houſe of Commons, and a petitioning 
« Nation; an Houſe of Commons full of confidence, 
« when the Nation is plunged in deſpair; in the 
c utmoſt harmony with Miniſters, whom the People 
te regard with the utmoſt abhorrence ; who vote 
« Thanks, when the Public Opinion calls upon 
<« them for Impeachments; who are eager to grant, 
© wwhen the general voice demands account; who, in all 
te diſputes between the People and Adminiſtration, 
ce preſume againſt the People; who puniſh their 

* TS * cc diſ- 
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« diſorders, but reſuſe even to enquire into the pro- 
« yocations to them; this is an unnatural, a mon- 
<« ſtrous ſtate of things in this Conſtitution. Such 

te an aſſembly may be a great, wiſe, aweful SENATE ; 
« but it is at t6 any popular purpoſe an Houſe of 
e Commons. This change from an immediate ſtate 
« of procuration and delegation to a courſe of act- 
<< ing as from original power, is the way in which 
all the popular magiſtracies in the world have 
« been perverted from their purpoſes.” Works. v. 
1. p. 464. Again: © The conſtant habit of au- 
<« thority, and the unfrequency of Elections, have 
© tended very much to draw the Houſe of Com- 
e mons toward the character of 2 fanding Skx ATE.“ 
ib. p. 465.—And the Yorkſhire Committee adopted the 
ſame diſtinction.— The balance of our Conſtitu- 
ce tion had been wiſely placed by our forefathers in 
cc the hands of the Counties and principal Cities and 
« Towns; but by the caprice and partiality of our 
« Kings, from Henry 6th: down to Charles 2d, it 
« was gradually withdrawn from them, and by the 
« addition of Two Hundred Parliamentary Burgeſſes, was 
cc wholly veſted in the inferior Boroughs. From that 
cc latter period, the-miſchiefs of this irregular exer- 
<« ciſe of royal authority have been farther increaſed 
< by the ſilent operation of time. Many unre- 
« preſented - Towns have riſen into population, 
« wealth, and conſequence, in the kingdom; many 
« Boroughs have ſunk into indigence, or have even 
ccc totally diſappeared, without a trace of their exiſt- 
© ence left behind them, except the privilege of 
*« nominal 


17 


nominal Repreſentation. n .theſe . decayed Bo- 
« roughs, the Crown and a few great Families noto- 
<« riouſly nommate Repreſentatives, who form à clear 
Majority of the Houſe of Commons. In that Ma- 
« jority a liberal Miniſter will ever find a ready ſup- 
« port, however ruinous the meaſures of his admi- 
c niſtration may be to the Liberty and the general 
« intereſt of his country. The Members who re- 
«« preſent the great maſſes of landed and commercial 
property, ſhall plead in vain for their Confti- 
« tuents. In the ſcale of Parliamentary computation, 
* an inconfiderable village will balance a County ; and a 
Hort lift of hamlets, where hardly a veſtige of popu- 
6e lation is to be found, will decide againſt the general 
« ſenſe and wiſhes of the Public. A Parliament elected 
© in any reaſonable proportion, would duly repreſent the 
.« fen, and att for the intereſt of the whole community; 
« but from a SENATE thus unequally arranged, no penal 
« Laws, no external regulations can exclude corruption ; 
« becauſe in fituations of no control, partial advantage 
ce i ſtill outweigh the public good. In royal inno- 
«« vation this groſs abuſe in the Repreſentation of 
«© the People chiefly originates. From Parliamen- 
c tary Authority a proper counterpoize, to theſe 
ce dependent Boroughs, muſt be reſtored to the 
Counties and principal Cities, &c. before that 
« Aſfembly can become once more a firm and in- 
e corruptible guardian of the public weal.” —Ag- 
dreſs from the Committee of Aſſociation of the County of 
York to the Electors of Great Britain: Wrvur' 's Fo- 


ltical Papers, v. 1. p. 310. 
13 15 Note 


Gap 
Note L. referred to from p. 38. 


The magnitude of this Debt, and the concomitant ex- 


tent of Taxation—] To aggravate the alarming 
conſequences of our immenſe Debt, if I had the 
inclination, would be needleſs, after the warning of 
the Commiſſioners appointed by the Legiſlature to 
examine the Public Accounts.—< It is expedient 
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(they reported to the Houſe of Commons) that 
the true ſtate of the National Debt ſhould be 
diſcloſed to the Public; every ſubje& ought to 
know it, for every ſubject is intereſted in it. This 
Debt is ſwelled to a magnitude that requires the 
united efforts of the ableſt heads and pureſt hearts, 
to ſuggeſt the proper and effectual means of re- 
duction. The Nation calls for the aid of all its 
members to co-operate with Government, and to 
combine in carrying into execution ſuch meaſures 
as ſhall be adopted, for the attainment of fo in- 
diſpenſible an end: this aid the ſubject is bound 
to give to the State, by every other obligation, 
as well as by the duty he owes to his country; and, 
with ſuch general aid, the difficulties, great as 
they appear, will, we truſt, be found not inſur- 
mountable. A plan muſt be formed for the re- 
duction of this debt, and that without delay; now, 
in the favourable moments of Peace. The evil 
does not admit of procraſtination, palliatives, or 
expedients : it preſſes on and muſt be met with force 
and firmneſs. The right of the public creditor 
to his Debt, muſt be preſerved inviolate: his ſe- 

ce curity 
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ce curity reſts upon the ſolid foundation, never to be 
© ſhaken, of Parliamentary national faith.” &c. 
&c, See their eleventh Report. 

On the extent of our Taxation, I ſhall —_ 
from the works of Mr. Axrnux Tou ſome cu- 
rious calculations, I have no other wiſh than that 
they may ſtrike conviction as forcibly on others as 
they do on myſelf. 

« T have ſo often, in this memoir, mentioned the 
ce weight of our Taxes, and there are ſo many per- 
« ſons who conſider ſuch things ſlightly, and with- 
« out applying calculation to them, that I am ap- 
s prehenſive leſt any reader ſhould imagine, that I 
ce deal more in general declamation on the ſuhject, 
ce than proceed on the authority of well founded 
« facts. To obviate this idea, and give the beſt 
ce proof I can poſſibly quote of the juſtice of my 
tc complaints, I will produce that inſtance with 
& which I am unqueſtionably well acquainted, name- 
« ly, my own property. I have near a nominal 
« Zool. a year here; the following detail of Taxes 
« will ſhow, that it is but nominal. I muſt premiſe, 
cc that I reckon the Tythe, Rates, and Windows of 
« two or three tenants, the ſame in the account as 


« if paid by myſelf; for they are in fact as much 


<« paid by me, as the ſums ſo aſſeſſed on my own 
« farm; of this the proof is ſufficiently clear, to 
« thoſe who have tythe free, or extra-parochial 
« farms to let; the-rent is exactly proportioned to 
t ſuch circumſtances. - Theſe burthens fall on a 
66 8 2 of landed property; it matters no- 
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thing by whoſe hand they are paid ; the proprietor 
© will be ſure to feel that all iſſues from his pocket. 


oy 145. 6d. a qr. tax, — — 1 4 7 


| „ 4. 
«© Tythe—my own*®, - £.31 o © 
A Tenant, - 10 0 © 
« Dig. ..-.;. - -_ 10 0 © | 
| 51 0 © 
3 r 0 To 
100 © 
0 
8 
— 53 © o 
* Land Tax, —- =—- 39 12 
Road duty and turnpike, 6 
« Aſſeſſed taxes, - 1817 6 
av. att 
10 © 
oO 8 9+: 
— 27 12 6 
© Manor of Bradfield combat, Caſtle 
« Guard rent, - — =O 4 5 
© Lands in Bradfield Combuſt Caſtle | 
« Guard rent, — 12 $ 
« Feudal quit rent, 7 
<« Conſumption of malt in 
ce the family, 6 qrs. at 


Carry forward. 183 7 


nN 
— 


% Mr. Burxz's exprefſion made me ſmile, © revenues 


B which taken from no perſon, r | 


1 a . « Pay 


cc 


cc 


Brought forward 
Pay annually to my own 
« Jabourers 331. in lieu 
« of beer, which, in the 
« fame ratio, is for the 
ce tax, . 2 1. 
36 acres of barley, an- 
ce nually ; produce 4 qrs, 
&* 144 ꝗrs. pay in malt 
te tax 21. 188. an acre; 
te and if 3 qrs. of this crop 
« (deducting 4 buſhels 
« for ſeed, and 4 more 
te for hogs, poultry, &c.) 
<« are brewed into 7 bar- 
« rels of ale, at 58. 10d, 
« a» barrel duty, it is 
« 21. 5s. 21d. per acre, 


s together 51. 3s. 21d. 


<« per acre ; While the to- 
te tal value of the produce 


of the eaſtern eounties 
v of the kingdom, does 


« not exceed, at 208. the 


d ſum of 41. A produce 


+ © per cent. of the value, 


« taxed like this, at 125 


e muſt be leſſened in the 
c conſumption and price 


1. greatly: | half fuppoſe, : 


cc to | 


(122) 
. 
Brought forward L. 1119 3 183 7 2 
c to avoid all exaggera= 
ce tion, that this deduction 
ce in price, is only 4s. a 
« qr. on the 3 qrs. per 
ce acre ſold, this forms a 
eo REES. + | 
mm_— 35 


“ The fale of wool of my 
ce own flock, amounts to 
ce Jol. a year; the depreſ- 
4 ſion of the price, by 

_ © reaſon of the cruel mo- 
© nopoly given by our 
cc Jaws, to the manufac. - '« 
te turers, has been clearly = +1. 
< proved, in various paſ- . 
ce ſages of this work, to 
tc amount on carding 
te wool to 10 per cent, of 
te the value, - - 


219 18 5 
« N, B. On combing wool it is cent, per cent. 


Of the numerous duties. on. conſumption, in 
ce the form of Cuſtoms, Exciſes, Stamps, and in- 
« cidents, I have calculated my payments, but do 
* not include them in this account, as they are 

cc more 
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« more connected with income, in general, than 
<« with the ſpecified receipt, from a given portion 
« of land; I will, however, remark, in order to 
e inſtigate others to make ſimilar calculations, which 
te are really curious exhibitions of Taxation, that 
* for my conſumption of wine, tea, ſugar, candles, 
« ſoap, inſurance againſt fire, ſtamps, ſalt, and 
« coals, I pay the ſum of 261. 4s. 5d. excluſive of 
te the further articles of leather, glaſs, currants, 
* raiſins, ſpices, drugs, deals, iron, hemp, flax, 
« rum, brandy, printed linen, paper, &c. &c. 
© Theſe would probably raiſe the ſum to ul. 

« But recurring ſolely to the 2191. 18s. fd. the 
« amount of the taxes paid by my eſtate, let me 
“ next explain what it pays me as proprietor. 


1 
g = = ES 
« Deductions— Land tax, £.39 12 O 
« Quit rent, = - I. 3:33 
«© Caſtle Guards, . 
« Repairs, on the average 
 « of 7 Fell = - — 29 i 
| | — 65 10 5 


& Nett receipt, — S , V - 229 I2 7 


« Hence it appears, that out of a portion of 
er land which yields the proprietor 229]. 12s. 7d. 
c the public burthens take 219]. 18s. 5d. !!! 
To what region of deſpotiſm, monarchical or 
Fe republican, are we to 80, to meet with any thing 
| * equal 
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te equal to this? And does it not hence appear, 
ce that J have not complained of the cruelty, ine- 

te quality, and injuſtice of Taxation in this kingdom, 
« without ſufficient ground; but have juſtly attri- 
© buted to their baneful influence, the ruin of all 
« the little eſtates in the kingdom? — Annals * ä 
Agriculture. v. 15. p. 186. 


Note M. referred to from p. 38. 


Parliament after Parliament, the ready refpon/ive 
Avr to Miniſterial requifitions to take the People's mo- 
ney ?] A reſpected Member of the Legiſlature 
aſcribes the facility of Parliament to grant money 
to the ſame cauſe—* Our not poſſeſſing a Houſe of 
« Commons, connected with and dependent on the 
<« People; unconnected with and independent of 
te the Crown,” In the ſame inedited tract, enforcing 
the neceſſity of a Parliamentary Reform, this Gen- 
tleman continues pointedly but truly, let © the Na- 
*« tion take a general review of their Hiſtory ſince 
ce the Revolution, and of their preſent ſituation, 
t On that view, let them determine for themſelves, 
« whether, in the nature of things, it be poſſible 
te that, in ſo ſhort a period, the blood of this 
tc country ſhould have been waſted in fo many fo- 
« reign wars; ſuch treaſures ſhould have been la- 
<« viſhed away, ſometimes in the ſupport of inter- 
ic eſts, in which we had no eſſential concern, and 
2 . in the deſtruction of intereſts, which 
e 


(125) 


 & were our own, or ought to the been equally. 


« dear to us; that ſuch-a national income as ours 
te ſhould have been exhauſted, fuch a Debt in- 
« curred, and ſuch enormous burthens as actually 
* exiſt, impoſed upon the People of this Ifland, 
* and of which the direct Taxes of the State are 


« only a part ;—if the Houſe of Commons had been 


« what it ought and profeſſes to be, a true Repre- 
ſentative of and Fellow Sufferer with the Peo- 
tt ple, an effective controul over the Miniſters of 
«© the Executive Power, the faithful Stewards of the 
« public Purſe, and not, what it is, a power iden- 
« tified with that of the Crown. The virtue, ſpirit, 
ce and eſſence of a Houſe of Commons conſiſts in 
« its being the expreſs image of the feelings of the 
Nation. What ſympathy, what community of 
ce feeling is tere between the hand that pays the 
© tax, and the hand that receives it; between him 
cc whoſe intereſt it is that the amount ſhould” be 
« moderate, and him, whoſe intereſt it is that the 
« amount ſhould be exorbitant? p. 8. 


Note N. referred to from p. 43. 


Perjury, of which ElefFion-Oaths are "the main 
fource, and Cuftom-houſe and Exciſe-Oaths the tributary 
ſtreams, &c.] The following paſſage contains a 


practical example of the lamentable effects ariſing 


from ſuch debaſement of the ſanCtity of an oath. — 


« An 


* ee —— —' — 
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« An extraordinity affair happened once at Loweſ- 
* toff, when his friend Mr. Clarke was with him 
« upon a viſit; which, he ſays, they never forgot. 
« They went together on board one of the ſmall 
« trading ſhips belonging to that town, and there 
« obſerved two ſeamen jointly lifting up a veſſel out 
« of the hold: when another who ſtood by aſked 
« one of them, who was looking down it, why he 
« did not turn his face away ? upon which he turned 
« his face away, but continued to aſſiſt in lifting as 
te before. The meaning of which they underſtood 
ce to be this; that he would be obliged to ſwear, he 
« /aw nothing taken out of the held, not that he 
ce took nothing out of it. This, ſays Mr. Whiſton, 
ce is a ſeaman's ſalvo for ſuch errant perjury ; and 
« this is the conſequence of our multiplying oaths on 
<« every trifling occaſion.” —See Hiftorical Memoigg of 5 
the Life of Dr. Samuel CLARK x, p. 5. Or the General 
Biographical Dictionary, under the Article WarsToN. 


Note O. referred to from p. 45. 


The interference of the Lords of Parliament—to be an 
high infringement upon the Liberties and Privileges of 
the Commons.] Extract of the Addreſs and Reſolu. 
tions of the Society of the FIE N DS or THE PeopLE. 
Freemaſon's Tavern, 9th April, 1794.—< Surely at a 
** moment when the excellence of the Conſtitution 

cc iS 
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« is ſo vigorouſly maintained, that to propoſe 
« amendment is looked upon as ſeditious, its 
« advocates will, at leaſt be as ſtrenuous in de- 
« fence of what they acknowlege to be its eſta- 
e bliſhed principles, as they are active in ſounding 

«« the alarm againſt whatever they chooſe to call an 
* innovation. If that ſpirit of diſcontent really pre- 
« vails, which high authority ſo very confidently 
cc announces, all good men will be anxious to re- 
« move every plauſible ground of complaint ; and, 
ce above all, the Houſe of Commons will be cautious 
e how they tolerate a violation of the Conſtitution, 
« which they have themſelves ſpecifically defined 
« and reprobated ; and to which, by their Votes, 
e they have called the public attention. 

From the year 1701 to the year 1794, the 
* Houſe of Commons have, at the commencement 
© of every Seſſion, uniformly paſſed the following 
© Reſolution: That it is a high infringement upon 
< the Liberties and privileges of the Commons of 
© Great Britain, for any Lord of Parliament, or any 


 - © Lord Lieutenant of any County, to concern them- 


< ſelves in the Elections of Members to ſerve for the 
© Commons in Parliament.” | — 
In their Petition of laſt year, the Society com- 

ie plained of the frequent violation of this excellent 
© Reſolution, and brought the queſtion before the 
« Houſe of Commons in theſe words:“ Tour 
© Petitioners inform your Honourable Houſe, and 
© are ready to prove it at your bar, that they have 
the moſt reaſonable grounds to ſuſpe that no 

| © lefs 
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© leſs than ONE HUNDRED Arb err of your 
© Honourable Members owe their Elections intirely 
© to the interference of Peers; and your Petitioners 
© are prepared to ſhow by legal evidence that forty 
Peters, in defiance of your reſolutions, have poſſeſſed 
* theraſelves of fo many Burgage tenures, and ob- 
* tained fach an abſolute and uncontroled command 
in very many ſmall Boroughs in the kingdom, as 
to be enabled, by their own politive authority, 
© to return EIGHTY-ONE of your Honourable Mem- 
c bers.” 

The Society n in the face of the 
tc country; and they earneſtly intreat every friend 
« to the Liberties of England, to take into con- 
« ſideration the conſequentes of ſo 2 a 
« prattice. 

<« As end on them, the Society, vwirth- 
ec out heſitation, lead the way to bring the queſtion 
ce to iſſue, and therefore, 

< Reſolve unammouſly — „ 

« 1, That the People have a right to the pure, 
«« genuine, and uncorrupted energy of the Engliſh 

«« Conſtirution, faithfully adminiſtered nn to 


- © its own acknowleged principles. 

II. That the Commons of Great Britain, in 
te Parliament aſſembled, have, fince the reign of 
* King William III. uniformly, ſolemnly, and an- 
r nually determined one of thoſe principles to be 
« violated, whenever a Peer interferes in an Hlec- 
cc tion. g 


« III. That 


ec 
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tt III. That Peers at this day do interfere in 
Elections, not only by the exerciſe of the influ- 
ence naturally ariſing from high rank and exten- 
five poſſeſſions, but by embarking large portions of 
their wealth in the purchaſe of Borough-Property, 
notoriouſly for the purpoſe of ſending Members into the 
Houſe of Commons. 

*© IV. That above one fourth of the preſent Houſe 
of Commons owe their Seats to the known influ- 
ence and interference of Peers, 

« V, That this interference has a tendency to 
deſtroy thoſe advantages, which are to be derived 


from preſerving the ſeparate branches of the Legi- 


ſlature diſtin& and independent of each other, and 


to make the Houſe of Commons an engine of the 


Crown and Nobility, inſtead of what it ought to 
be—a CHECK UPON THE KING AND THE LORDS. 

«© VI. That the great number of Gentlemen well 
known to be concerned in Borough-Speculations, 
who, by the advice of the Miniſter, have been created 
Peers, demands the moſt ſerious conſideration of 
every friend to the Conſtitution of Great Britain. 


« VII. That the People of this Country ought 
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«c 
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not to be taxed but by the conſent of Repre- 
ſentatives choſen by the free Suffrages of the 
Commons of Great Britain; and that a daring 
inſult is offered to the Conſtitution of theſe 
Realms whenever a Peer attempts to uſurp the 
Nomination of a Member to ſerve in Parliament. 
« In name, and by order of the ſociety, 
« WM. BxETQON, Chairman.” 
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Note P. referred to from p. 52. 


You have graduated à moral barometer to aſcertain 


the various degrees of guilt contrafted by the various 
ſtages of inebriety. | Here is Mr. PAL Er's attempt to 
determine quality by quantity. © If the privation 
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of reaſon be only partial, the guilt will be of a 
mixt nature. For ſo much of his ſelf-govern- 
ment, as the drunkard retains, he is as reſpon- 
ſible then, as at any other time. He is entitled 
to no abatement, beyond the ſtrict proportion, 
in which his moral faculties are impaired. Now 
J call the guilt of the crime, if a ſober man had 
committed it, the who/z guilt. A perſon in the 
condition we deſcribe, incurs part of this, at the 
inſtant of perpetration, and by bringing himſelf 
into this condition, he incurred ſuch a fraction of 
the remaining part, as the danger of this conſequence 
was of an integral certainty ! For the fake of illuſ- 
tration, we are at liberty to ſuppoſe, that a man 
loſes half his moral faculties by drunkenneſs ; this 
leaving him but half his reſponſibility, he incurs, 
when he commits the action, half of the whole 


« guilt, We will alſo ſuppoſe that it was known 


40 


cc 


before hand, that it was an even chance, or half 
a certainty, that this crime would follow his 
getting drunk. This makes him chargeable with 
half of the remainder; ſo that altogether, he is 
reſponſible for three-fourths of the guilt, which a 
ſober man would have incurred by the fame 


action. ; 
« do 


E10 
er ] do not mean that any real caſe can be reduced 
te to numbers; or the calculation made with arith- 


© metical preciſion ; but theſe are the principles, 


* and this the rule, by which our general admeaſure- 
<< ment of the guilt of ſuch 9 ſhould be 


ce regulated.“ p. 319. 


Note Q. referred to from p. 54. 


— Great and unconſtitutional Influence of the Crown.] | 


te Petition agreed to at the Meeting of the County 
c of York, held the 3oth day of December, 1779, 
© which having been afterward circulated through 
te the County, was ſigned by near nine thouſand 
« Freeholders, and preſented by Sir George SaviLE 
* to the Houſe of Commons on the 8th day of 
« February, 1780. 


« To the Honourable the Commons of Great 
h Britain in Parliament aſſembled, 


e The Petition of the Gentlemen, Clergy, and 
e Freeholders of the County of YORK, 


3 She weth, 

That this Nation hath been engaged for ſeveral 
ec years in a moſt expenſive and unfortunate War; 
* that many of our valuable Colonies have actually 
declared themſelves independent, have formed a 
te ſtrict confederacy with France and Spain, the 


cc © dangerous and inveterate enemies of Great Britain; 
K 2 te that 


— qc we LC Do 


. 


te that the conſequence of theſe combined mis- 
« fortunes hath been a large addition to the national 
© Debt; a heavy accumulation of Taxes; a rapid 
« decline of the trade, manufactures, and land-rents 
ce of the kingdom. | 

e Alarmed at the diminiſhed reſources and grow- 
ce ing burthens of this country, and convinced that 
ce rigid frugality is now indiſpenſibly neceſſary in 
cc every. department of the State, your Petitioners 
© obſerve with grief, that, notwithſtanding the 
« calamitous and impoveriſhed condition of the 
c Nation, much public money has been improvi- 
ce dentiy ſquandered, and that many individuals enjoy 
c ſinecure places, efficient places with exborbitant 
ce emoluments, and penſions unmerited by public ſer- 
ce vice, to a large and ſtill encreaſing amount; 
« whence the Crown has acquired a coREAT 
© AND UNCONSTITUTIONAL INFLUENCE, hich, if 
« mot checked, may ſoon prove fatal to the Liberties 
« of this country. 

« Your Petitioners, conceiving that the true end 
ce of every legitimate Government is not the emolu- 
« ment of any individual, but the welfare of the 
« community; and conſidering that, by the Con- 
cc ſtitution of this realm, the national purſe is en- 
cc truſted in a peculiar manner to the cuſtody of this 
« Honourable Houſe, beg leave farther to repreſent, 
ce that until effectual meaſures be taken to redreſs 
ce the oppreſſive grievances herein ſtated, the grant 
« of any additional ſum of public money, beyond 
te the produce of the preſent Taxes, will be injuri- 

| | «© ous 


l 


ee ous to the rights and property of the People, and | 
ce derogatory from the honour and dignity of Par- 
© hament. 

« Your petitioners, therefore, appealing to the 
« juſtice of this Honourable Houſe, do moſt 
« earneſtly requeſt that, before any new burthens 
c are laid upon this country, effectual meaſures 
ce may be taken by this Houſe, to inquire into and 
ce correct the groſs abuſes in the expenditure of 
© public money; to reduce all exhorbitant emolu- 
ce ments; to reſcind and aboliſh all ſinecure places 
te and unmerited penſions ; and to appropriate the 
« produce to the neceſſities of the State in ſuch 
« manner as to the wiſdom of Parliament ſhall ſeem 
« meet. 

« And your petitioners ſhall ever pray, &c.“ 

| WrviLL's Political Papers, v. 1. p. 7. 

The following Counties er Petitions nearly 
in the ſame words: 

. Middleſex, Dorſet, Cheſter, Devon, 
HFants, Norfolk, Hertford, Berks, 

Suſſex, Bucks, Huntingdon, Nottingham, 
Surrey, Kent, Cumberland, Northumberland, 

Bedford, Suffolk, Eſſex, Hereford, 

Glouceſter, Cambridge,Somerſet, Derby, 

Wilts. 


Alſo the Cities of London, Weſtwinkter, York, 
' Briſtol, and the Towns of Cambridge, Nottingham, 
| Newcaſtle, Reading, and Bridge water. The County 
of Northampton agreed to inſtruct their Members 


on the points of the Petition. 
K 3 « Die 
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Die Veneris, Aprilis amo. 1780. 
ce Moved, 


4 That the Bill, intitled a Bill for the . 


cc 


Fc 


al 


of Contractors from the lower Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, be read a ſecond time and 'committed. 
& After ſome debate, the queſtion being put, 
there appeared 

For the commitment — 41 | 


cc Againſt it — — bo | 


cc Majority  — 19 

te It was then moved to reject the Bill. 

The queſtion was put thereupon, and reſolved 
in the affirmative, 

cc Diſſentient, 

« I, Becauſe the Commons, deſirous of re- eſta- 
bliſhing the reputation and authority of Parlia- 
ment, and of giving ſatisfaction to the People, 
at a time when the moſt cordial and unſuſpicious 
confidence between the repreſentative and conſti- 
tuent bodies is eſſentially neceſſary, have come to 
a Reſolution, That it is neceſſary to declare, 
that the Influence of the Crown has increaſed, is 
increaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed.” 

6 This n we conceive to be undeniably 
true, and highly ſeaſonable. Their commence- 


ment of the diminution. (which they have ſolemnly 


engaged to make) by their Bill here rejected, is 
no leſs judicious, In the midſt of a War, in 
which nothing (among all its unhappy circum- 


* ſtances) is more remarkable than the prodigality 


; | ee with 


( 135 ) 
© with which it is carried on, it appears peculiarly- 
e neceſſary to remove from Parliament the ſuſpicion 
ce that the raſh adoption, the obſtinate continuance, 
* and the corrupt*ſupply of military arrangements, 
are connected with the ſupport of a court majority | 
in Parliament. 

« I. Becauſe be People, oppreſſed with actual im- 
ce Poſitions, and terrified with the certain profpet? of 
« farther and heavier burthens, have à right to be 
C aſſured, that none ſhould have a power of laying thoſe 
« burthens, who have an intereſt in increaſing them. 
« Neither is it fit that they who are the principal ſub- 
« jetts of complaint, ſhould fit as the controllers of their 
cc own conduct. Contracts can never be fairly made, 
c when the Parliamentary ſervice of the Con- 
te tractor is a neceſſary, underſtood part of the 
« agreement, and muſt. be reckoned into the price. 
« But. the moſt unexceptionable Contract being a 
matter of great advantage to the Contractor, it 
« becomes a means of Influence even when it is not 
ce a principle of abuſe. It is the greateſt of all the 
« bribes a Miniſter has to beſtow; and one day's 
ce jobh may be worth the purchaſe of the fee of moſt 
© of the Places and Penſions that are held in that 
« Houſe, 

« [II. Becauſe no reaſons have been aſſigned for 
« the rejection of this Bill, but ſuch as appear to 
« us frivolous or dangerous. It was argued as 
« neceſſary to abate the phrenzy. of virtue, which 
« began to ſhow itſelf in the Houſe of Commons. 
* This new ſpecies of phrenzy we look upon to be 

K 4 ce rather 


ce 
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cc 


cc 


cc 
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rather a character of ſoundneſs, than a ſymptom 
of inſanity; and we fairly declare, that, as we 
frequently come into contact with the other. 
Houſe, we heartily wiſh that that diſtemper may 


become contagious. Another reaſon aſſigned 
againſt this Bill, that it is not poſſible for vaſt 


« pecuniary emoluments to have any Influence on Mem- 


cc 


bers of Parliament, appears to originate from ſo per- 


« feft a puerility of underſtanding, or ſuch a contempt 
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of that of the Houſe and the Nation, that it 1s men- 
tioned as a matter to be animadverted upon, not 
anſwered. Of the ſame nature is the argument 
drawn from the ſuppoſed improbability of abuſes 
in contracts, becauſe the Law has left in the hands 
of the Miniſters the means of proſecuting at law 
the ſupporters of their power, and the accomplices 
of their own fraud and malverſation. Theſe argu- 
ments will give little ſatisfaction to thoſe who look 
at the Houſe of Lords as a barrier againſt ſome 
poſſibly ſudden and miſtaken warmth of the Houſe 
of Commons, that might be injurious to the juſt 


Prerogatives of the Crown, or the Rights of the 


People; but we will not bear the groſs abuſe of 
this conſtitutional power ; or' that this Houſe 
ſhould ſet itſelf as an obſtruction to the moſt 
honourable, manly, and virtuous Reſolution, ever 
come to by an Houſe of Commons; a reſolution 
made in direct conformity to the Petitions of their 
Conſtituents. Ve proteſt, therefore, againſt our 


fanding in the way of even the firſt ſteps taken toward 


CE promoting 
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ee promoting the independence, integrity, aud virtue of 4 
& Houſe of Parliament. | | 


% De Ferrars, J. St. Aſaph, 
* Rockingham, Beaulieu, 

ce Abergavenny, Oſborne, 

0 Forteſcue, Cholmondeley, 
* Courtenay, Mancheſter, . 
« Wycombe, Coventry, 

« Ponſonby, St. John, 

« Percy, Fitz-William, 
* Ferrers, Abingdon, 

© Pembroke, and Portland, 

© Montgomery, Devonſhire, 
« Scarborough, Harcourt, 

«© Richmond, Jerſey. 


For the firſt and third reaſons, adopting how- 
« ever very heartily in the preſent ſtate of Parlia- 
« mentary Repreſentation the ſound principles con- 
i tained in the ſecond, which yet J conceive inap- 
« plicable to this Bill, 

| © Radnor,” 


Note R. referred to from p. 62. 


ſcandalous practices acquired in the Court of the 
defpot, where be ſpent his early life.] CLarenDon re- 
lates and laments this bias. On the introduction of a 
French cuſtom at the Coronation of Charles he ob- 


ſerves— They liked it the * becauſe they 
« diſcerned 


636 ) 

« Jiſcerned that it iſſued from a fountain, from 
tc whence many bitter waters were like to flow, the 
ce em f the Court of France, whereof the King 
tc and the Duke had too much the image in their heads, 
« and than which there could not be a copy more 
« uniyerſally ingrateful and odious to the Engliſh 
«« Nation.” Life of Clarendon, by himſelf, v. 1. 
p. 367. 8vo. 1760—And again: * Not only the 
« Duke, but the King himſelf, had a marvellous 
« prejudice to the Nation [the Engliſh] in that part 
« of good manners: And it was eaſily agreed that 
e the model of France, was in thoſe, and other caſes, 
© much more preferable, and which was afterward ob- 
< ſerved in too many.” ib. v. 2. Pp. 76,—Add to 
theſe—** After the Reſtoration, Hngland adopted 'the 
« modes of France, her worſt mages. There were 
« ſome, too many, who, unworthy of. their own; 
* happineſs and Liberty, came to admire. her Go-, 
« vernment and misfortune; and laboured with: the, 
« ſpirit of Parricides, though without their Poi 
* ment, to bring ours to the model of that.” The 
works of Tacitus, with political Diſcourſes, by 7. | 
GoRDoN, v. 4. p. 210. 4th edit. © 

The French greatneſs never, during his whole 
< reign, inſpired Charles with any apprehenſions ; 
« and CLirrorD, it is ſaid, one of his moſt fa- 
64 youred Miniſters, went ſo far as to affirm that it 
« were better for the King to be Vicerey under a great 
c and generous Monarch, than a flave to five hundred 
© of bis own inſolent ſubjefs !" Home; 3,90: of Eg 
| lid. v. 8. P. 203. 8 vo. | | 


Note 
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Note 8 roued o from fd. 


Net to multiply exthoritic—] Leſt I mould too 
much encumber the text with quotations, I forbore 
to inſert any more than the opinions of CLarexDoN, 
BoLIiNGBROKE, and Buxxs. Here, to confront the 
te many wiſe and virtuous politicians who (as Mr. Palzr 
* tells us) deem à conſiderable portion of Influence to be @ 
e neceſſary part of the Britiſh Conſtitution” —p. 491, 
but whoſe names he gives not, I muſt add the con- 
cordant authorities of Lord LyTTLETox, Judge 
BLACKSTONE, Sir William Joxks, and Biſhop War- 
S$ON,—*<< I ſhall only add to what I have ſaid, that, 
ce unleſs ſomething be done by this Parliament, to 
tt give new vigour to our Liberties, ſtop the torrent 
* of Corruption, and revive the principles and the 
« ſpirit of our fathers, we have leſs 70 hope than to 
ce apprebend from thoſe to come. The time, I doubt, is 
1 not far off, when by the increaſe of Influence, 
* there may be ſuch difficulties upon country Gentle. 
tt men to oppoſe the Court in Elections, and ſuch 
a deſpondency, ſuch a diſpiritedneſs on the minds 
« of all, except the favourites of power, that no 
1c ſtruggle could be expected, no oppoſition at all, | 
* to the nomination of the Crown, A kind of congs 
« elire might be ſent down into the country, and 
1 directed to our truſty and well-beloved officers of 
te the Cuſtoms, Exciſe, and Army, in all the Towns 
# and * of England, Scotland, Wales, and 

30 the 
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t the Duchy of Cornwall. Suitable returns would 
cc be made: but, Sir, bis would not be a Parliament. 
LyTTLETON ; Works by Ayſcough, v. 1. p. 107. 


« With regard to power, we may find, perhaps that 


« the hands of Government are at leaſt ſufficiently 
e ſtrengthened ; and that an Engliſh monarch is now - 
te in no danger of being overborne by either the 
« Nobility or the People. The inſtruments of 
«© Power are not perhaps ſo open and avowed as 


ce they formerly were, and therefore are the leſs 


< liable to jealous and invidious reflections ; but they 


«c 
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are not the weaker upon that account. In ſhort, 
our national Debt and Taxes (beſides the incon- 
veniences before- mentioned) have alſo in their 
natural conſequences thrown ſuch a weight of. 
power into the executive ſcale of Government, as. 
we cannot think was intended by our patriot an-, 
ceſtors ; who gloriouſly ſtruggled for the abolition, 
of the then formidable parts of the Prerogative ; 
and by an unaccountable want of foreſight eſta- 
bliſhed this. ſyſtem in their ſtead. The entire 
collection and management of ſo vaſt a Revenue, 
being placed in the hands of the Crown, have. 
given riſe to ſuch a multitude of new officers, 
created by and removeable at the royal pleaſure, 
that they have extended the Influence of Govern- 
ment to every corner of the nation. Witneſs the, 
Commiſſioners, and the multitude of the de- 
pendents on the Cuſtoms, in every port of the 
kingdom ; the Commiſſioners of Exciſe, and their 

* numerous 


OO 


numerous ſubalterns, in every inland diftrict; the 
Poſtmaſters and their ſervants, planted in every 
town, and upon every public road; the Com- 


miſſioners of the Stamps, and their diſtributors 
which are full as ſcattered and full as numerous; 
the officers of the ſalt duty, which, though a ſpe- 
cies of Exciſe, and conducted in the ſame manner, 
are yet made a diſtinct corps from the ordinary 
managers of that revenue ; the ſurveyors of houſes 
and windows ; the receivers of the land tax ; the 
managers of Lotteries, and the Commiſſioners of 
hackney coaches ; all which are either mediately 
or immediately appointed by the Crown, and re- 
moveable at pleaſure, without any reaſon aſſigned: 
theſe, ir requires but little penetration to ſee, muſt 
give that power, on which they depend for ſub- 
ſiſtance, an Influence moſt amazingly extenſive. 
To this may be added the frequent opportunities 
of conferring particular obligations, by preference in 


Loans, Subſcriptions, Tickets, remittances, and other 
 money-tranſattions, which will greatly increaſe this 


Tufluence ; and that over thoſe perſons whoſe attach- 
ment, on account of their wealth, is frequently the moſt 
defirable. All this is the natural, though perhaps 
the unforeſeen, conſequence of erecting our Funds 


of credit, and to ſupport them eſtabliſhing our pre- 


ſent perpetual Taxes: the whole of which is entirely 


new ſince the Reſtoration in 1660; and by far the 


cc greateſt part ſince the Revolution in 1688. And 


cc 


60 


the ſame may be ſaid with regard to the officers 


in our numerous Army, and the places which the 


: « Army 


cc 
40 
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Army has created. All which put together, give 
the executive power ſo perſuaſive an energy with 
reſpect to the perſons themſelves, and ſo pre- 
vailing an intereſt with their friends and families, 
as will amply make amends for the loſs of ex- 
ternal prerogative.” BLAcksTONE ; Comment. 


b.1. ch. 8. 


cc 
cc 
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« Return a conciliating Parliament, and reſtore 
the loſt balance of your Conſtitution. I ſaid the 
loft balance, and I faid it with boldneſs ; becauſe 
it is a propoſition of the cleareſt evidence, a truth 
of the firſt water, that the due temperature of 
powers in our mixed ſyſtem, which MonTzsqu1zvu, 
who breathed the ſpirit of an Engliſhman, and 
BLACKSTONE, who was the pride of England, ſo 
laviſhly applauded, ſubſiſts no more. 
« The ſubject, on which I am entering, is vaſt, 
but I will reſtrain myſelf within proper bounds, 
and be fatisfied with reminding you, that the exe- 
cutive Magiſtrate (of whom it behoves us to 
ſpeak reſpectfully, yet freely) has of late acquired 
two enormous branches, not of juſt prerogative, 
but of unconſtitutional power: Influence, by re- 
ceiving and diſpenſing at pleaſure all the gold, and 
force, by commanding and ſubjecting to his nod 
all the ſteel, of the Nation, thus holding in his 
mighty graſp, as the Thunderer 'of the ancients is 
repreſented on Olympus, the two ſinews of war; 
by one of which the coequal parts of the Legiſla- 
ture may continually be ſapped, and by the other 
2 cc may 


(. 193: )) 


« may at any time be ſtormed. I have heard undue 
«© Prerogative compared to a giant, who beſtrides 
© our narrow iſland, and may at his diſcretion 


te ſuſpend his maſſy club over our heads, or reduce 


ce us to powder with its weight; while Influence re- 
 « ſembles a fairy, who plays around us inviſibly, or 
e aſſumes any ſhape that ſuits her purpoſe, and 
ce often drops gold or patents in proper places, as a 
« reward or incentive for ſuch as merit the approba - 
« tion of the little wanton divinity. Attempts to 
« bring back the Conſtitution to its genuine tem- 
t perament are ſo far from being ſeditious, or even 
ce derogatory from the reſpect due to the Crown, 
e that they would, if ſucceſsful, highly augment the 
ce ſplendour of it; unleſs it be more glorious to 
te rule, like the princes of the continent, over ſlaves, 
te than to be the chief in a Nation of Freemen ; an 
© opinion, which no man, who deſerves either dig- 
< nity or freedom, can entertain.” Speech by Sir M. 


| Jones, in 1780. p. 53. 


« For my own part, and I verily believe I am far 
« from being ſingular in my notions, I take this op- 
ce portunity of publicly declaring to your Grace, 
« what I have a thouſand times before declared to 


« my friends in private, that I never entertained the 


« moſt diſtant deſire, of ſeeing either the Demo- 
cc cratical, or the Ariſtocratical ſcale of the Conſti- 
© tution, outweigh the Monarchical; not one jot of 
te the legal Prerogative did I ever wiſh to ſee abo- 
« liſhed ; not one tittle of the King's Influence in 

cc the 


R 
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te the State to be deſtroyed, except ſo far as it was 
tc extended over the deliberations of the Hereditary 
« Counſellors of the Crown, or the Parliamentary 
« Repreſentatives of the People. I own I have 
ce wiſhed, and I own (with a heart as loyal as the 
cc loyaleſt) that I ſhall continue to wiſh, that an In- 
cc fluence of this kind may be diminiſhed ; becauſe 
<« I firmly believe that its diminution will, eventually 
te tend to the conſervation of the genuine Conſti- 
e tution of our country; to the honour of his Ma- 
« jeſty's Government; to the ſtability of the 
« Hanover ſucceſſion; and to the promotion of the 
« public good. Had the Influence here ſpoken of 
« been leſs predominant of late years; had the 
« meaſures of the Cabinet been canvaſſed by the 
« wiſdom, and tempered by the moderation of men 
d exexciling their free powers of deliberation for the 
c common weal, the brighteſt jewel of his Ma- 
« jeſty's crown had not now been tarniſhed ; the 
« ſtrongeſt limb of the Britiſh Empire had not now 
« been rudely ſevered from its parent ſtock. 1 
ce make not this remark with a view of criminating 
ce any ſet of Miniſters, (for the beſt may be miſtaken 
ce in their judgments, and errors which are paſt 
« ſhould be forgotten, buried in the zeal of all 
« parties to rectify the miſchiefs they have occa- 
ce fioned) but ſimply to ſhow, by a recent example, 
ce that the Influence of the Crown when exerted by 
e the Cabinet, over the Public Counſellors of the 
« King, is a circumſtance ſo far from being to be 
« wiſhed by his true friends, that it is as dangerous 

; cc to 
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© to the real intereſts and honour of the Crown 


c 
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itſelf, as it is odious to the People, and deſtructive 
< of public Liberty; it may contribute to keep a 
ce prime Miniſter in his place contrary to the ſenſe 
ce of the wiſeſt and beſt part of the community; it 
ce may contribute to keep the King himſelf un- 
ce acquainted with his People's wiſhes, but it cannot 
do the King or the State any ſervice. To maintain 
* the contrary is to ſatyrize his Majeſty's Government, 
ce it is to inſinuate that his views and intereſts are 
« fo disjoined from thoſe of his People, that they cannot be 
« effettuated by the uninfluenced concurrence of honeſt 
cc men. It is far beneath the character of a great and 
te upright Monarch, to be ſuſpected of a deſire to 
ce carry any plans of Government into execution in 
« oppoſition to the ſentiments of a free and en- 
ce lightened Parliament; and the Miniſter who 
cc ſhould be baſe enough to adviſe him to adopt 
« ſuch an arbitrary ſyſtem of Government, or ſhould 
te ſupply the corrupted means of carrying it on, 
te would deſerve the execration of every man of in- 
te tegrity, and would, probably, ſooner or later, meet 
© with the deſerved deteſtation of the Prince him- 
« ſelf. It is of ſuch men as theſe—there is no 
« impropriety, I hope, in borrowing truth from tra- 
« oedy, ſince Chryſoſtom is ſaid to have ſlept with 
<« even an Ariſtophanes under his pillow ; it is of 
© ſuch men as theſe the poet ſpeaks, 

« Tt is the curſe of Kings to be attended 

«« By ſlaves that take their humour for a warrant 


« And who, to be endeared to a King, 
„% Make no conſcience to deſtroy his honour. 
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In a word, if there be any one meaſure more 
ce likely than another to preſerve pure and un- 
ce blemiſhed the honour of the Crown; to ſecure its 
te moſt valuable rights; to procure for it warm, 
« bold, determined friends, who in the hour of dan- 

e ger would ſupport it at the hazard of their lives 
* againſt foreign or domeſtic inſult ; I verily believe 
te it to be, the eſtabliſhing, as much as poſſible, be 
« independency of the ſeveral Members of both Houſes of 
« Parliament.” Warsox's Sermons and Traits, 
p. 407. 1788. | 


Note T. referred to from p. 67. 


| Sometimes was mortified by ſullen expoſtulation, not to 
ſay rude remonſtrance.] To take one inſtance. 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 


ce J have a full aſſurance of the good affections of 
* my People; which I ſhall endeavour to preſerve, 
« by a conſtant care of their juſt Rights and Li- 
te berties; by maintaining the eſtabliſhed Religion; 
te by ſeeing the courſe of Juſtice kept ſteady and 
ce equal; by countenancing virtue, and diſcouraging 
« vice; and by declining no difficulties nor dangers, 
ee where their welfare and proſperity may be con- 
* cerned. Theſe are my reſolutions; and I am 
c perſuaded that you are come together with pur- 
« poſes, on your part, ſuitable to theſe of mine. 
« Since, then, our aims are only for the general 


| > 950 let us act with confidence in one another; 
« which 


cc 


 _ 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
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which will not fail by God's bleſſing to make 
me a happy King, and you a happy, flouriſhing 
People.” 
ce This excellent Send was ſo far from removing 
(as it was hoped) the ill impreſſions, which the 
diſſatisfaction the King had expreſſed upon the 
proceedings of the Commons, when he parted 
with them laſt, had left in their minds, that it 
ſerved rather to increaſe them. The Commons, 
notwithſtanding their diſbanding the forces, would 
not ſuffer the leaſt intimation of their want of con- 
fidence in the. King; and grew angry at their 
being thought to have given any occaſion to ſuch 
a ſuſpicion : Inſtead, therefore, of an addreſs of 
thanks, they preſented a fort of remonſtrance, 
ſetting forth; That, being highly ſenſible chat 
chere was nothing more neceſſary for the peace 
and proſperity of the kingdom, for the quieting 
People's minds, and diſappointing his enemies 
deſigns, than a mutual and entire confidence be- 
tween him and his Parliament ; they did efteem 
it their greateſt misfortune, that, after having ſo 
amply provided for his and the Government's ſe- 
curity, both by fea and land, any jealouſy or miſ- 
truſt had been raiſed of their duty and affection to 
him and his People: And beg leave to repreſent 
to him, that it would greatly conduce to the con- 
tinuing and eftabliſhing an entire confidence be- 
tween him and them, that he would ſhow marks 
of his high diſpleaſure toward all, that ſhould pre- 
ſume to miſrepreſent their proceedings to him ; 
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ce and they, on their part, being duly ſenſible of 

e his conſtant concern to maintain their civil and 

« religious Rights, in defence whereof he had fo 

* often expoſed this perſon, would do all they could 

ce to prevent and diſcourage all falſe rumours and 

reports, reflefting on his Majeſty's Government, 

« whereby to create any miſunderſtanding between 
« him and his ſubjects.“ Hit. of England; continua- 

tion of Rayin by TIN DAL, v. 4. p. 256. fol. 


Note U. referred to from p. 69. 


= from the Statute of Talliage to the Speeches of 
CaMpen againſt American Taxation— | | 
My ſearches have more and more convinced 
te me, that the Britiſh Parliament have no right to 
© tax the Americans. I ſhall not, therefore, con- 
< ſider the declaratory Bill now lying on your table; 
* for to what purpoſe, but loſs of time, to conſider , 

te the particulars of a- Bill the very exiſtence of 
* which is illegal, abſolutely illegal, contrary to the 
fundamental laws of Nature, contrary to the 
* fundamental laws of this Conſtitution ? A Con- 
be ſtitution grounded on the eternal and immutable 
| «. laws of Nature; a Conſtitution whoſe foundation 
1 « and centre is Liberty, which ſends Liberty to 
| | | te every ſubject that is, or may happen to be within 
= © any part of its ample circumference. Nor, my 
* Lords, is the doctrine new; tis as old as the 
12 | . 


cc 
cc 
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Conſtitution ; it grew up with it; indeed it is its 
ſupport; Taxation and Repreſentation are inſe- 
parably united; Gop hath joined them, no Bri- 
tiſh Parliament can ſeparate them ; to endeavour 
to do it is to ſtab our very vitals. Nor is this 
the firſt time this doctrine has been mentioned; 
ſeventy years ago, my Lords, a pamphlet was 
publiſned recommending the levying a Parlia- 
mentary Tax on one of the Colonies; this pam- 
phlet was anſwered by two others, then much 
read; theſe totally deny the power of taxing the 


« Colonies; and why? becauſe the Colonies had no 
te Repreſentatives in Parliament to give conſent ; no 


cc 


cc 


anſwer, public or private, was given to theſe 
pamphlets, no cenſure paſſed upon them; men 
were not ſtartled at the doctrine, as either new or 
illegal, or derogatory, to the rights of Parliament. 
I do not mention theſe pamphlets by way of au- 
thority, but to vindicate myſelf from the imputa- 


tion of having firſt broached this doctrine. 


My poſition is this—lI repeat it—I will main- 
tain it to my laſt hour, —Taxation and Repreſenta- 
tion are inſeparable ; this poſition 1s founded on the 


laws of Nature; for whatever is a man's own is 


abſolutely his own ; no man has a right to take it 
from kim without his conſent, either expreſſed by 
himſelf or Repreſentative ; whoever attempts to 
do it attempts an injury ; whoever does it, commits 
4 robbery ; he throws down and deſtroys the diſ- 
tinction between Liberty and ſlavery. Taxation 


* and Repreſentation are coeval with and eſſential to 
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. this Conſtitution. I wiſh the maxim of Macnta- 
« VEL was followed, that of examining a Conſtitu- 
« tion at certain periods, according to its firſt prin- 
* ciples; this would corre? abuſes, and ſupply de- 


« fetts. 


I with the times would bear it, and that 


* men's minds were cool enough to enter upon ſuch 
« a taſk, and that the repreſentative authority of this 


« kingdom was more equally ſettled.” 


Lord Caupkx's 


Speech againſt the Bill declaratory of the Sovereignty of 
Great Britain over the Colonies, in 1766. 


Note W. referred to from p. 76. 


In turning over the leaves of your production we per- 
\ petually recal the ſentiments of former writers, fre- 
quently copied literally, and always without acknow- 
legement.] Take theſe as a ſpecimen. 


Locks had ſaid: 


6s We may, I think from the 
0 make of an Oy/fter or Cockle, 
«« reafonably conclude that it 


« has not ſo many, nor ſo quick 


„ ſenſes, as. a Man, or ſeveral 
„ other Animals; nor if it 
had, would it in that ſtate, 
and incapacity of transfer- 
ring itſelf from one place to 
another, be bettered by them. 
J cannot but think, there is 
«« ſome {mall dull perception, 
„hereby they are diſtin- 

| « guiſhed 


And Mr. Pal Er ſays: 


« When we are in perfect 
« health and ſpirits, we feel in 
% ourſelves a happineſs inde- 
«« pendent of any particular 
«« outward gratification what- 
«« ever, and of which we can 
«« give no account. This is an 
« enjoyment which the Deity 
«© has annexed to life; and 
« probably conſtitutes, in. a 
«« great meaſure, the happineſs 
« of infants and brutes, eſpe- 
« cially of the lower and ſe- 

t dentary 
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* guiſhed from perfect inſenſi- 
« bility. And that this may 
„ be ſo, we have plain in- 
« ſtances, even in mankind it- 
„ ſelf. Take one in whom 
«« decrepid old age has blotted 
« out the memory of his 
% paſt knowlege, and clearly 
«« wiped out the Ideas his mind 
« was formerly ſtored with ; 
« Kc. How far ſuch an one 
«« (notwithſtanding all that is 
« boaſted of Innate Princi- 
« ples) is in his knowledge and 


cc intellectual faculties above 


«« the condition of 4 Cockle or 
« an Oyſter, I leave to be con- 
« ſidered.” An Eſay concern- 
ing Human Underſtanding, 6. 
2. ch. 9. v. 1. p. 109. of 8th 
edit. 8. 1721. 


Locke had ſaid: 


« 'That men ſhould keep 
« their compaQts, is certainly 
«« a great and undeniable rule 
„ in Morality : But yet, if a 
« Chriſtian, who has the view 
« of Happineſs and Miſery in 
« another life, be aſked why 
« a Man muſt keep his word, 
« he will give this as a reafon: 
« Becauſe God, who has the 
« power of eternal Life and 
«« Death, requires it of us. 
« But if an Hobbiſt be aſked 


« why, 


1 


«« dentary orders of animals; 
as oyſters, periwinkles, and the 
« like; for which 1 have ſome- 


times been at a loſs to find 


« amuſement.” 3. 1. ch. 6. 5. 
33» of V edit. * 2 


And Mr. PaLex ſays: 
% Why am J obliged to keep 
« my word? Becauſe it is 
«« right, ſays one. Becauſe it 


«« is agreeable to the Fitneſs 


„ of Things, ſays another 
«« Becauſe 4t is conformable to 
« Reaſon and Nature, ſays a 
« third, —Becauſe it is con- 
«« formable to Trath, fays a 
« fourth. Becauſe it promotes 
« the Public Good, ſays a 
« fifth. —Becauſe it is required 
« by the Will of God, con- 

| « cludes, 


— 


— — — 
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« why, he will anſwer, becauſe 


« cludes a ſixth,” 6. z. ch. 1. 


the Public requires it, and 5. 47: of ſame edit. 


« the Leviathan will puniſh 
« you if you do not. Andif 
« one of the old Heathen Phi- 
« loſophers had been aſked, 
« he would have anſwered, 
« becauſe it was diſhoneſt, be- 
« low the dignity of a Man, 
« and oppoſite to Virtue, the 
« higheſt perfection of human 
« Nature, to do otherwiſe.” 
ib. b. 1. ch. 3. p. 32 of ſame vol. 
of ſame edit. | 


BLacksToxe of Marriage. 


« The Civil Law required 
« the conſent of the Parent or 
« Tutor at all ages; unleſs 
« the children were emanci- 
«« pated, or out of the Parents 
«© power,— Theſe proviſions 
«« are adopted and imitated by 
« the French and Hollanders, 
c with this difference: that 
« in France the Sons cannot 


« marry without conſent of 


« Parents till thirty years of 
« age, nor the DIvghters till 
«« twenty-five ; and in Holland, 
« the Sons are at their own 


« diſpoſal at twenty-five, and 


« the Daughters at twenty. 
« 'Thus hath ſtood, and thus 
at preſent ſtands, the Law 
in other neighbouring coun- 

« tries, 


Mr. Patty of Marriage. 


« A late regulation in the 
« law of Marriages in this 
« Country, has made the con- 
« ſent of the Father, if he be 
« living, of the Mother, if ſhe 
« ſurvive the Father, or of 
« Guardians, if both Parents 
« be dead, neceſſary to the 
«« Marriage of a perſon under 
« twenty-one years of age. By 
«« the Roman Law, the conſent 
« et avi et patris was required 
« fo long as they lived. In 
% France the conſent of Pa- 
« rents is neceſſary to the Mar- 
c riage of Sons, until they at- 
« tain to thirty years of age; 
« of Daughters, until twenty- 
« five, In Holland for Sons, 
« till twenty-five ; for Daugh- 


« ters 
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« tries. And it has lately been « ters till twenty.“ 3. 3. part 
thought proper to introduce 3. ch. 8. p. 281, 1, edit. 

«« ſomewhat of the ſame policy | 

«« into our Laws, by Statute 

«« 26 Geo. 2nd. c. 33. where- 

* by it is enacted, that all 

«« Marriages celebrated by Li- 

« cence, where either of the 

«« parties is under twenty-one, 

* without the conſent of the 

« Father, or, if he be not liv- 

« ing, of the Mother, or .. 
« Guardians, ſhall be abſo- 

« Jutely void.” Commentaries 

on the Laws of England, 6. * 

ch. 15. v. 1. P. 437. of 5th edit. 

8%. 1773. 


Note X. referred to from p. 88. 


Like MANDEVILLE you would qualify your ſyſtem 
by ſetting bounds to the practice.] Where I write, I 
have not the Fable of the Bees at hand. But we 
may ſafely rely on the repreſentation of WarBuR- 
row. Of this preacher of a new Morality (for 
MaNDEv1LLE called his book © a ſyſtem of moſt 
c exalted Morals”) that learned Prelate indignantly 
obſerves © though his general poſition be, that pri- 
ce vate vices are public benefits, yet, in his proof of 
cc it, he all along explains it by vice only in à certain 
« meaſure, and to a certain degree.” Divine Legation 
of Moſes demonſtrated. b. 1. J. 6. 
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Note T. referred to from p. 91. 
te The Army muſt have its pay, and the Pubic Cre- 


© ditors their intereſt.” | 


© They [the Houſe of Commons] poſſeſs a pre- 
te tended power of with-holding Supplies. But the 
c ſituation of ſociety has in truth wreſted it from 
« them. The Supplies they muſt vote, for the 
« Army muſt have its pay, and the Public Credi- 
ce tors their intereſt. A power that cannot be exer- 
ce ciſed without provoking mutiny, and proclaiming 
« bankruptcy, the blindeſt bigot cannot deny to be 
« purely nominal.” Vindiciæ Gallice; by James 
MACKINTOSH, Eſq. Pp. 335. 2nd. edit. 


So Jonrs. 

« As to the refuſal of Sepplies, - we might puniſh 
ce ourſelves indeed, but it would be no way com- 
cc pulſory upon the King. With reſpe& to his 
«© Civil Lift, he is already independent, or might 
ce be fo, if he had common ſenſe, or common re- 
cc ſolution; and as for refuſing to vote the Army or 
« Navy, I hope we ſhall never be mad enough to 
ce try an experiment every way ſo hazardous.” Laſt 
Letter. 


Note Z. referred to from p. 98. 
The Sicilians inſulted with the ſolemn grimace of a 


Parliament: :] As I learn from a modern traveller. 


cc The 
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ce The foundation of the Feudal Syſtem was firlf 
© laid here by the count Rugeiro, about the middle 
© of the eleventh century, immediately after he had 
« driven the Saracens out of the Iſland. He di- 
ce yided Sicily into three parts; the firſt, by con- 
« ſent of his army, was given to the church; the 
c ſecond he beſtowed upon his officers, and the 

e third he reſerved for himſelf. | 
C Of theſe three branches, or as they call them 
cc Braccios, (arms) he compoſed his Parliament, the 
« form of which remains exaftly the ſame to this day. 
„ The Braccio Militare is compoſed of all the ba- 
cc rons of the kingdom to the number of two hun- 
ec dred and fifty-one, who are ſtill obliged to mili- 
&© tary ſervice: their chief is the prince Butero, who 
ce is hereditary preſident of the Parliament; for in 
* conformity to the genius of the feudal govern- 
ce ment ſome of the great offices are ſtill hereditary, 
e The three archbiſhops, all the biſhops, abbeys, 
ce priors, and dignified clergy, amounting to near 
ce ſeventy, form the Braccio Ecclefiaſtico. The arch- 
ce biſhop of Palermo is their chief. The Braccio 
« Demaniale is formed by Election, like our Houſe 
e of Commons: there are forty-three royal cities, 
ce {tiled Demaniale, that have a right to elect mem- 
« bers. Every Houſeholder had a vote in this Election. 
c Their chief is the Member for Palermo; who is 
& likewiſe prætor (or mayor of the city). He is 
ce an officer of the higheſt rank, and his power is 
ce very extenſive, inferior only to that of the Vice- 
he * ; in whoſe abſence the 6 part of the 
2 * authority 
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authority devolves upon him. He has a company 
* of grenadiers for his body guards; _ receives 
te the title of excellency. 

% The prætor, together with er, who 
« are ſtiled patricians, have the entire management 
«* of the civil government of the city. He is ap- 
te pointed every year by the king, or by the vice- 
&* roy, Which is the ſame thing; for I don't find 
* that the People any longer exerciſe even the form 


* of giving their votes. So that the very ſhadow | 


* of Liberty has now diſappeared as well as the 
« ſubſtance, You may judge of the ſituation of · 
« Tiberty in a kingdom, where all courts, civil and 
« criminal, are appointed by regal authority, and 


1 where all offices are conferred only by the will of 


« the Sovereign, and depend entirely upon his ca- 
6 price.” A Tour through Sicily and Malta; by P. 
Bxrpoxe, F. R. S. v. 2. p. 226, 1773. 


THE END. 


